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FRANK SMITH. 

Among the leading men whose Colby Brothers’ drug store, as a gro- 


activity, enterprise, and persistent 
industry have been powerful motors 
in furthering the growth and develop- 
ing the business interests of Lancas- 
ter, is Frank Smith, son of Chester 
and Betsey (Hutchins) Smith. He 
was born at Lunenburg, Vt., Sept. 
12, 1833, and was the youngest of a 
family of ten children. His child- 
hood years were passed with his par- 
ents, and, like many farmers’ sons, 
he had to use his hands to help move 
the wheels of the household economy. 

At the age of sixteen he went to 
Newbury, Vt., where he attended the 
seminary one year with good results,— 
having acquired sufficient education 
to start him in life as a clerk in a 
store in Boston, where he remained 
two years, gaining a knowledge of 
business, and fitting himself in vari- 
ous wavs for his future field of labor. 

In the fall of 1852 he came to 
Lancaster, and commenced his long 
and active business career in the 
store of J. A. Smith. 

The energy and ambition of Frank 
Smith, from which his success comes, 
would not allow him to be an em- 
ployé, and the next spring, with his 
little savings, he began trade in a 
small way in the building now the 


cer and provision dealer; and from 
that small beginning he has. by his 
own ability and honest dealing, 
placed himself high on the list of 
business men, as having achieved a 
justly merited success. 

For four years Mr. Smith con- 
ducted this store, then built and oc- 
cupied for about ten years the store 
since occupied by D. W. Smith, but 
by his unremitting devotion to his 
labors his system became prostrated, 
and he was compelled to relinquish 
business for a time. 

In 1870, however, with a partner, 
George A. Goodrich, under the. firm 
name of Smith & Goodrich, he en- 
gaged in the Burnside store, in the 
same line, only paying more atten- 
tion to the jobbing of flour, feed, and 
grain. This partnership continued 
three years, when the firm became 
Frank Smith & Co., Mr. Goodrich 
being succeeded by A. M. Bullard, 
who died in 1881, when his son, 
Willie E. Bullard, became Mr. Smith’s 
partner. At this time the business 
had assumed large proportions—over 
a quarter of a million per annum— 
and included grain, flour, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

In 1875 they were burned out in 
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the great fire, losing heavily, but, 
with characteristic energy, business 
was carried on without intermission 
in a rented building, and the con- 
struction of the large mercantile es- 
tablishment now occupied by them 
was begun as soon as the land could 
be bought. 

About 1873 the firm purchased a 
half interest in the grist-mill in the 
village, and, with John P. Hodge, 
conducted it until it was burned in 
1875. The next year they rebuilt it, 
with facilities for grinding 150,000 
bushels of grain per annum. In 1879 
Mr. Hodge sold his half to Frank 
Smith & Co. 

In 1881 they bought the Freeman 
mill, remodelled it, put in machinery 
to cut annually 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and from that time have manu- 
factured lumber. 

They are also largely interested 
in the Kilkenny Lumber Company. 
Their business has steadily increased. 
They own and cultivate the Brooks 
farm of 120 acres of beautiful mead- 
ow land, on which they will cut this 
year 130 tons of hay. They give 
constant employment to about seven- 
ty-five men, and in the winter season 
many more. 

Mr. Smith married, first, Harriet 
B., daughter of Fielding and Mary 
(Bingham) Smith, on May 8, 1855. 
She died August 1, 1875. They had 
one child, Minnie, who married Ed- 
win T. Morse, of Charlestown, Mass. ; 
they have one child,—Frank. 

Mr. Smith married, second, Decem- 
ber 20, 1877, Esther J., daughter 
of Benjamin and Eunice (Bennett) 
Rhodes. She was born in Cairo, N. Y. 
They have two children,—Florence J. 
and Frank C. Mrs. Smith was for 
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several years a successful teacher in 
the State Normal School. 

Although Mr. Smith has been an 
assiduous business man, vet he has 
been mindful of the civil affairs of 


the town. He has had the entire 
supervision of the public schools in 
Lancaster, and has been a prominent 
member on the board of education 
for twelve years. 

He Republican until the 


Liberal party was started, when he 


was a 


joined the Greeley movement, and 
has since acted with the Democrats. 
In 1881 he was nominated for repre- 
sentative to 
popular 


run against the very 
randidate, Chester B. Jor- 
dan, and was defeated by one vote. 
In 1885 he was again nominated, and 
elected by seventy-five majority over 
George P. Rowell. He was chair- 
man of the important county conven- 
tion of 1886, which decided the re- 
building of the court-house. He is 
frequently a delegate to county and 
state conventions. 


He has been a Free Mason for 
over twenty-five vears, belonging 


now to the North Star Lodge and 
the North Star Commandery. He is a 
member of the New Hampshire club. 
In his religious preferences he is a 
Unitarian, a regular attendant at the 
church services, loyal to its princi- 
ples, and generous to its charities. 
In his home life he is kind 
attentive ; manufacturer and 
business man, an energetic and prac- 
tical worker ; 


and 
as a 


and his labors have 
been crowned with financial success. 
Mr. Smith can always be relied upon 
as a hearty codperator in, and liberal 
supporter of, any enterprise pertain- 
ing to the public good, and is a pop- 
ular and esteemed citizen. 
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THE LITTLE CONTESSA. 


By Emma C. KuMMEL. 


In the Via del Fasso, only a short 
distance from where it enters the 
Piazza S. Croce, stands the old Gua- 
rini palace, a gloomy, massive build- 
ing, of dark stone, frowning down 
upon the sunny 
though in disapproval of its bright- 
ness. 

It is a quiet old street, hemmed 
in by high, almost windowless walls, 
and shadowed in 


narrow, street, as 


many pleces by 
overhanging loggias, and the grass 
grows in the crevices of the uneven 
pavement. 

In the ancient days, when every 
man’s house was a fortress and con- 
stant frays and feuds convulsed the 
fair City of the Lily, these dusty 
stones were often washed in blood; 
and the speechless, watchful windows 
of the old palaces still keep the secret 
of many a fierce conflict or treacher- 
ous assassination. But no trace of 
such tragedies darkens the Florence 
of to-day. The war-like factions 
have crumbled into dust, and from 
this dust have arisen a gay, light- 
hearted, careless people, more or less 
forgetful of their past and indifferent 
to their future. 

The venerable Palazzo Guarini had 
become a rookery of painters, and 
from day-dawn to purple dusk the 
historic stones resounded to the rapid 
footsteps, the merry whistle, and the 
gay chatter of nineteenth century 
mortals, who were irreverent enough 
to drive the stately ghosts of by-gone 
mighty princes in despair from their 
ancient habitation. Unlike most of 
these burdensome relics of the feudal 


Palazzo Guarini had re- 
mained a family possession, and still 
sheltered one of that famous name, a 
pathetic little figure, so small that it 
was diflicult at first sight to determine 
whether she were child or woman. A 


ages the 


delicate pale face, with large dark eyes 
and quantities of lovely fair bair, a 
sweet, small mouth, a graceful car- 
riage, and simple, easy manners char- 
acterized this last scion of a noble 
race. But if she still owned her an- 
cestral home, the contessa was far 
poorer than many a rosy-cheeked con- 
tadina who drove her loaded donkey 
through the dewy Val d’ Arno into 
market every day before the sun was 
up, or than not a few of the flower- 
girls who sold their great sheafs of 
hyacinths, lilies of the valley, anem- 
ones, and Arum lilies, upon the stone 
benches of the Strozzi palace every 
bright spring morning. 

Left an orphan at an early age, her 
only companion was an old woman 
who had been her nurse as she had 
been her gentle mother’s before her. 
Old Catarina was that rarest of all 
rare creatures, ahandsome old Italian, 
and her picturesque appearance earned 
her constant employment as a model 
among the artists of Florence. Few 
painters in the city had failed to 
sketch Catarina; she was as much of 
an institution as the Ponte Vecchio, 
the Duomo, the glorious Campanile, 
or any other object of special interest 
about the city, and nearly as much 
sought after. It was she who eked 


out their slender living by renting 
rooms to the artists; and she knew 
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how to drive good bargains. She was 
so generally admired and respected, 
that it was rarely any one attempt- 
ed to take advantage of her; and 
they, not she, suffered for it, if they 
did take any advantage. 

In the eyes of the faithful servant the 
** little contessa,” as every one called 
her, was a creature far too noble and 
beautiful tomingle with ordinary mor- 
tals. Catarina was much more watch- 
ful and jealous of the Guarini rank 
and dignity than the little lady her- 
self ; and the good woman would have 
worked her fingers to the bone before 
she would have allowed one of that 
noble line to soil her hands with labor, 
or lower herself by the care and respon- 
sibility of providing, even in the least 
objectionable manner, for her own liv- 
ing. She guarded her young mistress 
rigorously, and few of the tenants 
under the old palace roof had ever 
caught a glimpse of its fait owner. 
Catarina collected all the rents, cared 
for the rooms, waited on the artists, 
and served the contessa from morn- 
ing until night ; and for all her seventy 
years, the hardy old peasant was fully 
equal to it all, and more. 

There was, however, one privileged 
invader of this monastic seclusion. 
One of the members of the artistic 
circle had won his way within the 
closely guarded lines, and, having 
mollified the grim sentinel, he enjoyed 
a close friendship with the young 
Italian; and it came about in this 
way: Several years before, when the 
contessa was scarcely more than a 
child, a young American painter had 
engaged the handsomest studio on 
the first floor. Catarina, of course, 


became his model, and as he had a 
special gift in portraiture, he painted 
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the old woman with a picturesque 
faithfulness that was far beyond any 
attempts of his predecessors. Monna 
Catarina was so delighted with this, 
that one morning, when shé had 
watched the artist out of the house on 
a sketching expedition, she could not 
resist the temptation of bringing the 
contessa up to see it, and while they 
stood before it eagerly discussing its 
merits, the gentleman returned. It 
was too late to escape. Catarina 
looked annoyed, and the young lady 
blushed deeply, but the American 
soon put them at their ease. He did 
the honors of his beautiful room in a 
kindly, graceful manner, exhibiting 
all his paintings and sketches, describ- 
ing the quaint old armor and odd fan- 
tastic weapons, the china bric-a-brac 
and gems of gold and silverware, the 
bits of statuary and rich hangings of 
rare old tapestry with which the room 
was decorated; and when they were 
obliged to leave, he politely escorted 
them to the door with a kind invita- 
tion to come again as often as they 
pleased. 

This was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that opened a new world 
to little, quiet, lonely Alitea Guarini. 
She looked up to this handsome, 
kind-hearted young artist as to a 
superior being—one as widely removed 
from herself as she seemed to old 
Catarina above the flower girls or 
market women in the streets. There 
never was, there never could be, any- 
one quite so beautiful, so noble, so 
kind. His footstep upon the ringing 
stone stair, his cheery whistle as he 
sat at his easel hour after hour, his 
gay, hearty laugh, every tone of his 
rich, tender voice, was sweetest music 
in her ears. 
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She did not know that she loved 
him, the approach of the blind god 
was so slow and stealthy. She called 
him her best friend, and believed that 
she thought of him only in this way ; 
but her whole intense, passionate 
young life was bound up in him. 

Frederic Denton had arrived in 
Florence five years before, a disap- 
pointed man. He had been engaged 
to a lovely girl to whom he was most 
deeply attached, but she had jilted 
him suddenly without excuse or regret 
of any kind, and married a man who 
had long sought her and was also a 


close friend of young Denton’s. She 
lived in the West where he had also 
resided a short time, and no cloud 


had ever arisen between them until a 
few months after he left to pursue 
New York. Then her 


letters became less and less frequent, 


his studies in 


and colder and more constrained 
in tone; finally, they ceased entirely. 
He wrote: his letters were returned 
unopened, and a year from the time 
of his departure he received a paper 
containing a brief notice of her mar- 
riage to his whilom friend and pre- 
Almost 
for the 


future crushed at one blow, the voung 


viously unsuccessful rival. 


broken-hearted, his hopes 
man sailed at once for Europe, eager 
only to place the world, if possible, 
between him and his false, though 
still passionately adored, love. With 
a heart still filled with the image of 
his shattered idol, young Denton had 
formed the acquaintance of the Con- 
She 


mere child to him that he had treated 


tessa Guarini. seemed such a 
her as a child, and was unusually 
tender and thoughtful of her because 
he pitied her dreary life of seclusion 


and deprivation. He called her his 
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little sister, and no matter how sorely 
his heart ached, or how gloomy and 
joyless his life appeared, he had 
always a bright smile and kindly word 
for her. 

As the years rolled on he discov- 
ered a fact of which the girl was 
entirely ignorant, namely, that the 
adoring affection she exhibited toward 
himself was not the simple love of a 
child for a guardian, or even an elder 
brother, but the passionate devotion 
of an Italian woman, though con- 
tained in so small and frail a casket. 
She worshipped him, but was as inno- 
cent, artless, and unsophisticated asa 
child, with no idea of concealing her 
feelings, or any clear comprehension 
of them. Such unsought adoration 
could not fail to make a deep impres- 
sion on a lonely, disappointed, chival- 
rous nature like 
He had of love and 
marriage was over for him forever: 
he was a 
hittered 


degrees it 


Frederic Denton’s. 
said all idea 


homeless exile, an em- 


man: but by imperceptible 
dawned upon him that 
because one woman had deceived him 
and jilted him, that was no reason he 
should find all others false; because 
he had loved once passionately was 
no proof that he could never experi- 
ence a calmer, quieter affection. 
Although the voice and touch he had 
loved best could never bless his fire- 
side, could he not find a restful pleas- 
ure in the society of a gentle creature, 
who would sit silent at his side as he 
worked, or flit 

grand old room? 


singing about the 
He had no doubt 
of his ability to make her happy ; he 
would bring perpetual sunshine into 
that sad little life, and in her joy he 
would find the peace and contentment 
he had believed vanished forever. 
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So for more than a vear he had 
been slowly drifting into the intention 
and desire of marrying Litta Guarini, 
and one day he told her so in his 
gentle, kindly way, asking her if she 
could. love him and be happy with 
him. The girl seemed stunned at 
first. Much as she loved him she had 
never dared to think of this, that her 
grand, beautiful Signor Denton would 
love her enough to marry her! She 
was almost too confused and surprised 
to answer him, but her great dark 
eves spoke a language he easily 
understood, and when he left her it 
was avery happy little girl who sat 
dreaming in the dusk in her quiet 
room till old Catarina 
provide her supper. 


returned to 
A very bare lit- 
tle room it looked, with its cold marble 
floor covered only for a small space 
in the centre witha rather threadbare 
rug. On the rug stood a massive, 
table 


exquisite silver lamp, a few books, 


richly carved containing an 
and a quaint sandal-wood work-box 
heavily inlaid with gold and pearls,— 
relics of former grandeur and wealth, 
that not compelled 
Catarina to sell for food as she had 


necessity had 
nearly everything else of value. 

Near the table, curled up in a great 
carved with tar- 
nished leather, and flooded by the 


armchair covered 
soft, many-colored lights of a magnifi- 
cent stained-glass window, sat Litta, 
her head resting on the dark old oak, 
lost in happy thoughts. 

‘+ What is it, cara mia?” asked the 
old woman, quickly. ‘+ Art thou ill? 
Hast thou been crying?” 

‘**Oh, no, no! dear Monna Cata- 
rina,” answered the musical, plaintive 
voice, as the bright head was lifted, 
showing a pale, demure little face 
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lighted up now by a singularly sweet, 
happy smile. ‘* But I am so happy, 
oh, so happy, Catarina! I never 
knew what it was to be happy be- 
fore !” 

‘** And what should make thee so 
happy ?” inquired the nurse jealously. 
* Oh! I have such a 
secret to tell thee, 
Come 


beautiful 
dear Catarina. 
here and kneel right down 
before me, and I will whisper it to 
thee.” 

Catarina dropped upon her knees 
her mistress, her 


before bringing 


bronzed and wrinkled face close to 
the delicate one outlined against the 
rusty leather of the chair. The girl 
laid both hands on the old woman’s 
shoulders and looked her in the face, 
smiling and blushing. 

**Canst thou 


not guess my news, 


Thou been 
Thou hadst lovers, many of 
Ah, ves! 


I see thou hast guessed! My heart is 


Monna Catarina? hast 
young. 


them, thou hast told me. 


so full, oh! I could sing for joy all 
the time! 
told 
little, lonely me—to be his wife. Think 
of that, Catarina! His wife! Oh! I 
cannot tell thee how I love him! He 


is so good, so noble, so beautiful,— 


It was only just now he 


me that he wanted me—poor, 


and to think that he should care for 
me !” 

‘+ He is not as good, not as beauti- 
ful,—far, far from being as noble as 
thou art, Contessa. Dost thou forget 
thou art a Guarini, and thine ances- 
tors owned this palace ages and ages 
ago, while he—he is only an Ameri- 
can! But there, there! Thou lovest 
him, cara, and poor, old, foolish 
Catarina will say no more;” for 
the tears had filled the happy dark 
eyes, and the sensitive lips began 
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to quiver, and Catarina could not 
see her darling cry. 
had 


If the contessa 
marry a peasant 
from the street, the old servant, bit- 
ter as the struggle with her pride 
would 


desired to 


have been, could not have 
resisted her nursling’s entreaties ; and 
in this case, though she thought the 
contessa made far too little of her 
own rank and birth, the young painter 
was a great favorite of hers, and in 
all other respects, save the important 
one of rank, in every way deserving 
the heart and hand of the last of the 
Guarini. 

** Yes,” the girl continued, ** lL have 
been blind. I did not know that I 
loved him, but when he told me that 
he wanted me to marry him and took 
me in his arms just now, I felt that 
I had loved him always,—that I be- 
longed to him forever! I did n't need 
to stop and think if I did. I love 
him better than my life, Monna Cata- 
rina.” 

The old woman sighed, and her 
heart sank as she gazed at the glow- 
ing face, but she gave no hint of her 
So Danaé Girondi had looked 
and spoken twenty vears before, when 
had her father, lost her 
inheritance, and given up all life had 
to offer the beautiful daughter of a 
rich, proud noble, to marry the band- 
some, dark-eyed, 


fears. 


she defied 


poverty-stricken 
Paolo Guarini and take up her abode 
She 
made the discovery that a poor, dis- 
inherited wife was not what gay, cold- 
hearted, selfish Paolo wanted. He 
was burdened with debt, and in marry- 
ing Count Girondi’s only child had 
hoped to retrieve his fortunes. A 
year from the day of her marriage 
gentle Danaé was dead: she had not 


in his gloomy mansion. soon 
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loved wisely, but far too well; and 
she left her infant daughter to her 
only friend and comforter, her old 
nurse Catarina. 

It was May in Florence, and the 
beautiful city beamed and sparkled in 
the weather. The 
people lived out of doors, but the 
heat was not intense; soft breezes 
from the surrounding mountains 
cooled the air at all times, and the 
nights were often chilly. 


radiant summer 


The many 
fountains splashed and murmured, 
the blazed with brilliant 
flowers, and the cool, dark groves 
upon the hill-sides and in the public 
gardens were favorite places of resort 
from morning until night. 


gardens 


Litta Guarini’s dull, joyless life 
bloomed into richness and beauty, like 
the summer. Surrounded from in- 
faney by noble monuments of history 
and priceless art treasures, her total 
ignorance of all that made her native 
city so famous and world-renowned 
was almost pitiable, and it was Fred- 
eric Denton’s first duty and greatest 
pleasure to make her familiar with 
the spot that he considered one of the 
most interesting and beautiful in the 
world. So with weary, panting Monna 
Catarina as duenna, who wondered 
what pleasure people could find in 
visiting long. dismal picture galleries 
all day, or examining churches and 
palaces that were as old as the hills 
and far less beautiful in her eyes, 
Denton and his young companion 
spent the long summer days, when 
the city was sleeping in its dust and 
heat, the gardens deserted, and the 
empty galleries echoed like vaults 
to their solitary footsteps, in explor- 
ing Florence and its environs. Min- 
gled with her pride in her beautiful 
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birthplace and her artistic delight in 
the beauties and wonders unfolded 
to her dazzled eyes, was the happi- 
ness Litta felt in seeing all this with 
the man she loved. His low, tender 
voice explaining and describing would 
have made the dullest scene charm- 
ing,—and to be with him, hanging 
upon his arm, gazing in his face, was 
heaven on earth to her, and the days 
flew all too quickly by. 
One bright September 
Frederic Denton sat busily painting 
and gavyly whistling in his studio. 
The languid, idle summer was past, 
with the returning vigor and 


morning 


and 
energy of the fall days his work 
pressed upon him more heavily, and 
he could give less time to the rambling 
sketching expeditions that had been 
such happiness and delight to himself 
and the ** little Contessa,” and such 
unspeakable weariness of body and 
anguish of mind to the patient Cata- 
rina all through the summer days. 
Denton was very happy. Ifa deep 
the 
mained in his heart, a gentle, pitving 
Litta had up and 
buried it out of sight. He had put 
the past away from him, and there 
He 


resolved never to return to America: 


scar, still tender to touch, re- 


love for sprung 


was nothing to recall it. had 
he had no parents there,—no one who 


needed or wanted him: he would 
marry an Italian wife and become a 
Florentine. They were to be married 
soon, and his thoughts were busy 
planning, as he worked and whistled, 
how he would beautify and adorn the 
dim old rooms for his quiet little 
bride; it was such a pleasure to plan 
little surprises for her, and to see ber 
great eyes shine with love and happi- 


ness. She was a sweet, lovable little 
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thing and devotedly fond of him, and 
he had every reason to believe that 
their life together would be a very 
blissful one. Then he looked back 
to the blank despair with which he 
had reached Florence six years be- 
fore, believing love, happiness, home 
and peace forever lost to him. How 
long ago that seemed! Life still had 
some brightness and sweetness left, if 
one woman had deceived him. Ah, 
yes, it was still good to live! 

Into the midst of this pleasant rev- 
erie came the postman’s knock, and 
a large, thick envelope was placed in 
Frederic’s hand. He looked at it in 
The postmark was Amer- 
ican, and the handwriting puzzled him 
with its familiaritv,—he received so 
He tore 
it open hurriedly, and a cabinet photo- 


surprise. 


few letters from there now. 


graph fell out. 


Frederic Denton turned ghastly 
pale, and a sharp exclamation burst 
from his lips as, envelope and letter 
the 


grasped it in both hands and de- 


falling to floor unheeded, he 
voured it with dilated, burning eyes. 
the 


woman, perhaps of three or four and 


It was picture of a beautiful 


twenty. She was clad all in delicate 
white lace and muslin, and the slender 
hands hanging loosely clasped before 
her held a great cluster of roses. The 
eyes, large, dark, and dreamy, gazed 
straight into those of the man whose 
agonized face testified to the emotion 
that convulsed him. 
‘What is this? What 
mean?” he muttered, still gazing as 


does it 


if his eyes could never leave the 
lovely, speaking face. ** Mollie’s 


picture! her own sweet face but little 
changed, only much more beautiful. 
That dear little mouth I have kissed 
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so often, those lovely eyes that were 
so full of tenderness and sorrow at 
my departure! Could she have sent 
it to me?’ He bent quickly and 
picked up the letter. ** Frederic Den- 
ton,” he read: the 
handwriting, and for a moment a 
mist swam before his eyes: then his 
vision cleared, and he continued,— 


now he knew 


**FREDERIC DENTON : 

‘* Six years ago you stole from me 
the woman I loved, the one I 
loved all my life, and I 
revenge. I have had it. 
her and left her, and I, who was an 
old and trusted friend, poisoned her 
mind against you,—how, it does not 
matter but I 
proofs of your baseness and vileness 
that she broke the engagement. I 
secured your letters to her; I with- 
held hers to you; but after all my 
labor, I did not succeed as I had 
hoped. You lost, but I did not win 
her, and when I sent you the notice 
of our marriage she had sent me from 
her forever. 


had 
vowed 
You won 


now ; gave her such 


A year ago her father 
died, leaving her penniless. 
beautiful, helpless, 


She was 
unable to earn 
a month ago she 
married a man old enough to be her 
father. 
and kind; he could give her a pleas- 
ant home and all that money could 
procure,—and believing you,whom she 
had never ceased to love, lost to her, 
she married him. This is my revenge, 
that when it is too late you shall 
know what you might have enjoyed 
for these five years, and have now 
lost forever. 


her bread,—and 


He loved her; he was good 


Rocer Lewis.” 


** She loves me still! She was not 
false !” Denton cried, his face glow- 
ing with love and delight; then the 
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light died out of his eyes, and he 
staggered back. ‘* But she is mar- 
ried !” he whispered,—then in a loud 
voice crying out, ** Lost! Lost to 
me! ©O Mollie! my little Mollie! 
my only love! my darling! O God! 
how can I give her up!” He pressed 
the picture to his lips passionately 
again and again, and the scalding 
tears ran down his face. ‘*Oh, my 
dear, bright, sweet little girl! Oh, 
if I could die for you and with you, I 
would ask no more !” 

He placed the picture in the breast 
pocket of his coat, ran both hands 
through his heavy hair with a deep, 
despairing sigh, picked up his hat, 
and turned weary to go out. He 
longed for air, for room! A leaden 
weight seemed pressing upon ‘his 
brain; the walls of the room smoth- 
ered him ;—he must get away some- 
where, where he could think, could 
plan, and could subdue the tumultu- 
ous emotions that were tossing him 
hither and thither, a feeble human 
straw in the grasp of the inevitable. 
But as he dashed down the wide, low 
stairs to the street he did not see the 
little, slight figure that fled before 
him around an angle of the hall. > 

As Denton’s last footsteps died 
away in the hall, Litta 
Guarini rose from her crouching posi- 
tion on the floor, and staggered blind- 
ly down the stairs and into her own 
room, where she fell upon the faded 
rug with a wail of agony. 

She had followed the postman to 
her lover’s door with a message, and 
arriving just in time to catch his first 
muttered words, had remained an 
unseen, petrified auditor and specta- 
tor of the whole scene. The tender 
words, the passionate kisses, the 


echoing 
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beautiful face she could see so plainly 
in his hands, his own agonized coun- 
tenance, were burned into her brain 
and heart and soul. He loved this 
woman as he had never loved her ; he 
had never looked at her, he had never 
kissed her,in that way. Something had 
separated them, and he had turned to 
her; but now he knew the old love 
was still true, and he ah! all 
his old love had come back again. 
Hours of suffering passed before the 
girl resolved to release him from his 
promise to her, to set him free—free 
to return to the woman he loved. 
She believed it would kill her to let 
him go, but if it was for his happi- 
ness, or for his good, she could and 
would do it, and then die. 

When Frederic returned to the old 
palace, determined, after many hours 
of sorrow and suffering, to do his 
duty by the gentle creature who loved 
him so well, he sought the contessa 
in her little bare room. He found 
her in the great chair by the table, 
looking so white and faint that the 
kind smile with which he had greeted 
her faded away in alarm, and with an 
anxious inquiry, he bent to kiss her, 
but the girl drew quickly back. 

‘Please don’t, Signor Denton,” 
she said. 

‘Why, Litta!” he cried in sur- 
prise. ‘* Have I offended you?” 

‘* Signor Denton,” she continued, 
mustering her courage, ‘*1 wish to 
break our engagement.” 

For a moment the young man 
looked blank with astonishment ; then 
he said with a half smile,— 

‘¢] did not expect this from you, 
Litta. I thought you loved me.” 

‘¢ Do you think it so utterly impos- 
sible for me to live without you, 
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Signor Denton?” she asked, drawing 
up her slight figure proudly. 

**No, Contessa,” was the quiet 
answer; ‘‘and if you tell me that 
you wish the engagement broken be- 
cause you have ceased to love me, I 
have not another word to say. Do 
you tell me this?” 

Litta put her hand suddenly to her 
heart and gasped for breath. 

‘** No,” she murmured faintly, ‘* I 
cannot tell you that, but it must be 
broken.” 

**T cannot consent without some 
better reason, Litta,” he said gently. 
‘+ Remember our life’s happiness is at 
stake.” 

** You are saying this in pity, be- 
cause you know—you know how I 
love you, but you do not love me.” 

** Why do you doubt me? I should 
not have asked you to be my wife if 
I did not love you very much.” 

* But not as much as you do that 
picture you carry in your pocket.” 

Frederic Denton gave a great start. 
He was thrown completely off his 
guard, and instinctively his hand 
sought the pocket that contained the 
photograph. 

‘**Why—? What—? Where —?” 
he stammered, staring at her blankly. 

‘**T saw you put it there,” she 
said. ‘*I saw you kiss it as you 
never kissed me, and you love her.” 

Denton was silent, stunned, bewil- 
dered by this assertion, and the con- 
tessa continued with gathering pas- 
sion and grief,— 

‘**T heard you—all you said. She 
is the only woman you have ever 
loved. I love you, but I will not 
keep you from her. Leave me now,— 
and go to her!” and she burst into an 
agony of tears and sobs. 
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‘* Litta,” said Frederic very gen- 
tly, coming to her side and taking the 
little hand she flung out so despairing- 
ly, ‘* fam very, very sorry that you 
saw and heard what you did, but you 
are making yourself needlessly un- 
happy over it. This woman can never 
be anything to me now. Don’t you 
know that she is married ?” 

** Married !” The head bowed upon 
the table was lifted suddenly, and she 
looked at him with a ray of hope in 
her sad, wet eyes. ‘* Married! then 
you cannot go to her?” 

‘*No, I have no such intention. I 
shall stay here with you.” 

‘* But you love her: I heard you 
say so.” the Italian girl rejoined jeal- 
ously. 

**T will not deny,” the artist 
answered sadly, ‘* that I have loved 
her very much; but that need not 
trouble you now, Litta: I have not 
seen her for six years. She is in 
America, and lost to me forever. You 
need not be jealous of her, dear. You 
are all that I have now, and I love 
you very dearly. Don’t you think 
you can forget all this, and be happy 
with me?” 

‘** Happy with you, when you carry 
another woman’s picture near your 
heart! You forget my Italian blood, 
Frederic Denton! I am no cold- 
hearted American.” 

**T will destroy the picture, child. 
I will try and forget, as I had nearly 
forgotten until to-day, that I ever 
knew her; but you must help me,” 
the young fellow replied patiently. 
**You can hold me, and strengthen 
me. Without you, I should be utterly 
desolate and miserable.” 

‘*Qh, Frederic!” Litta exclaimed, 
looking at him with her soul in her 
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eyes. ‘‘If I could only believe it! 
but I cannot—I cannot! You think 
you can forget, but it will be impos- 
sible, and I—can I ever forget? 
Every day, every hour, every moment 
her face will come between me and 
you, and I cannot share your heart 
with any one.” 

‘* There can be no sharing, Litta. 
She is another man’s wife. I shall 
try and forget her; but if I have no 
one to love me, no one to whom I can 
turn for comfort and sympathy, how 
can I do it? If vou will be my wife, 
if you can love me well enough to 
bear with all my moods and fancies, 
if you will bless me with your love, 
my Litta, I promise you that in a 
short time you will drive this other 
love out of my heart; there will be 
only room in it for my wife, and I 
shall love her as much as she can ever 
desire.” 

**Oh, my dear! my dear!” the girl 
cried, still holding him away from 
her. ‘How you tempt me! But I 
fear it is all in vain.” 

‘**T know I shall try you often, 
little one. I may be moody at times, 
absent-minded, sad, even cross, but 
if you can love me through it all, we 
shall be happy yet. I feel that it is 
a great deal to ask of you, Litta,—to 
ask of any woman, and I want you 
to consult your own happiness. If 
you would be happier and more con- 
tented, I will go away to-morrow 
where you shall never see me again, 
but if you will take me just as I am, 
faults, disappointments, and all, I am 
yours, Contessa, just as sincerely as 
I was four months ago.” 

** Oh, Frederic! Frederic!” The lit- 
tle arms went up aroupd his neck as 
he bent over her, and her head rested 
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upon his breast. “ I love thee enough 
to risk anything rather than lose thee. 
I had resolved—and it almost killed 
me—but I had resolved to set thee free 
and send thee back to her, and make 
thee happy. That was my only wish, 
—to make thee happy, dear. But now 
thou tellest me she is married, and 
thou needest me ; so | cannot let thee 
go. Icannot! I love thee so!” 

** Of course you cannot, and you 
shall not, my darling Litta,” kissing 
her affectionately. ‘* We will both 
begin anew from this day. We will 
let the past and all its sorrows go, and 
think only of our future, and try 
be happy.” 


and 


The weeks glided on, but they were 
not happy. Frederic had destroyed 
the photograph, but he could not 
erase the face painted on his heart, 
and his thoughts wotld wander con- 
tinually to days long passed. He shut 
himself up and more in 
studio, and worked with feverish 
activity. He grew silent. Litta never 
heard his now at his 
easel, on the stair, or in the hall, and 
he very seldom laughed aloud. He 
was moody, irritable. 
He tried to be always kind and pleas- 
ant to the little lived 
upon his smiles, but it was always very 
difficult, often impossible. 
her 


more his 


gay whistle 


abstracted, 
creature who 


Even in 
would lapse into 
gloomy meditation, to start from it 
when she spoke with a 


presence he 


murmured 
apology: he had forgotten her exist- 
ence! All this was very hard upon 
poor Litta. With her fiery South- 
ern temperament, jealousy was a 
fierce and active passion, and she had 
as little control herself as a 
child. When stung by his indiffer- 
ence or coldifess, she assailed him 


over 
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with reproaches and tears,—one mo- 
ment commanding him to leave her, 
the next clinging to him with convul- 
sive sobs, and protesting that she 
could not live without him. Frederic 
was very patient and kind, pitying 
the poor child, and well aware what 
good cause she had for complaint. 
Torn by conflicting emotions and 
exhausted by the violence of her 
fierce love, Litta Guarini grew like a 
shadow. She neither ate nor slept 
to keep herself in health. 
Old Catarini became terribly worried 
about her, and finally reported her 
fears to Mr. Denton. Then Frederic, 
also aroused by the seriousness of the 
vase, had a long talk with the girl, 
imploring her to marry him, to love 
and trust him, to be patient, and all 
would still. be well. 


enough 


But marry him 
she would not. ** Never, until you 
love me better than you do now,” 
she said; and he could not persuade 
her. 

As time went on she grew weaker 
and weaker, more and more colorless 
and wan, and at last her condition 
alarmed her. Had she thrown life 
away after all in fretting and repining, 
when 


she might have enjoyed so 


much? One day she slipped away 
by herself to see a famous doctor, 
and when she emerged from his office 
a long while after, she was calm and 
composed, though her face was white, 
and she had evidently been erying. 
She went home quietly, and the next 
morning sent Catarina for Fra An- 
tonio, the old priest who had bap- 
tized her, and been her adviser and 
confessor ever since. 


He was clos- 
eted a long time with her, and Cata- 
rina, too anxious to go far away, met 
him in the hall as he passed out, 
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Tears stood in his quiet eyes, and his 
wrinkled face was twitching with 
emotion. 

**Oh, Fra Antonio!” cried the 
good woman, all her fears confirmed, 
‘* what is the matter?” 

‘* She is very ill, Monna Catarina,” 
answered the priest. ‘'I fear she is 
not long for this world; but the best 
beloved die young, we know.” 

**Santa Maria! Is she dying?” 
screamed Catarina. 

‘** Hush! hush !” the father answered. 


‘*Do not let her hear you. You 
must be very calm and quiet—she is. 
If you scream and ery you may lose 
her all the sooner. She is very weak, 
good Catarina.” 

The faithful servant threw her 
apron over her head to conceal her 
sorrow. ‘*Oh, my mistress, my little 
Contessa !” she moaned. ‘* If I could 
only die for thee! Iam such a poor, 
homely, miserable old body, and thou 
so young and sweet and happy! Ah, 
good God! why must she go first!” 


[To be concluded. ] 


HELEN AND MENELAUS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


By Frep Myron Cosy. 


The ten long years of stormy siege were over, 
And lofty-walled Ilium had fallen. 

In her chamber sat beauteous Helen, 
Menelaus’ false wife, and Paris’ bride, 

Who had left her lord and fled from Sparta, 
And all these weary years of war had lived 
Away from husband, child, in Priam’s house, 
Among the valiant sons and daughters fair 
That he had born of Hecuba, his queen. 


The years had dealt gently with the god-born. 
Bright were those lustrous, purpled-iris eyes 
As when they flashed on Theseus their wrath 
Of injured maidenhood, before that time 
When she had stood in Lacedaemon’s halls, 
To choose, among all those admiring chiefs, 
Him who should be king and rule in Sparta. 
Fair was that face of more than mortal bloom, 
As when it had lured Paris across seas, 
Twenty long years before, to behold her 
Whom the laughing Queen of Love had promised 
Should be his guerdon for a judgment passed, 
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When the three goddesses stood before him 

To fire his eyes, his mind, ambition’s flame, 
For that vain prize which every woman loves— 
The meed of ‘ fairest,”—source of all the ills 
That fell to Troy and countless woes to Greece. 
And as sweet that regal grace as when first 

It shone in the royal halls of Priam, 

When all the bucklered chiefs of Ilium, 

And all the crested, long-robed Trojan dames, 
Shouted welcome to Paris’ stolen bride. 

So sat she on her chair of burnished gold, 

Her buskined feet upon a panther’s skin, 
Sidonian garments of richest dye, 

Clothing the regal form in perfect grace. 

One shoulder, white as Parian marble is, 

Had slipped from out her chiton’s open fold, 

A sight for gods to gaze at, and be charmed. 
The rosy light fell on her from the east, 

And showed a woman perfect from Jove’s hands ; 
Perfect as Aphrodite’s self when she 

Arose from Paphian wave, supremely fair. 


Around her rang the sounds of war’s alarms, 
Fierce shouts, and groans, and din of brazen arms, 
And over all the war-cries of the Greeks. 

But her cheeks paled not, rather did they flush ; 
And her pulses thrilled with a rapture sweet, 
Such as she had not felt since Paris died,— 
Paris, her lover, with the leopard’s grace 

And the beauty of gods, who had wooed her 
In those long summer days in Sparta’s halls, 
And who had loved her well these many years. 
But he was dead, killed by a Grecian spear ; 
And Menelaus lived, the conqueror— 
Husband of her youth, father of her child ; 

A brave, a gallant man, though not so fair 

As Paris was, nor half so full of wit, 

Yet still a man it were well to look at. 

Oft had she marked him in the fights at Troy, 
Holding his own against the noblest there ; 
Outshone only by Peleus’ valiant son, 

And Agamemnon, king of men, in arms. 

Once had he met Paris himself in fight, 

And she had deemed him nobler then by far 
Than he, the fair, the craven one, who fled. 
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She thought of him as she had seen him stand 
Among the Argive chiefs that sought her hand— 
Not one more comely, none so brave as he ; 

And she had loved him then, aye, loved him well, 
And would have loved him still but for that face 
Of Trojan Paris, and the ardent speech 

That day by day made inroads in her heart. 
Then came the day when they were left alone, 
And he had urged his suit, and promised her 

A life of ease, and love, and state; and she 
Listening, had left honor, husband, child, 

And fled with him. And so the years had gone. 


She had been happy in her Trojan home. 

All loved her. Great Hector called her ** sister,’’ 
And hoar-headed Priam called her ** daughter.” 
But that was passed: gone was the dalliance, 
The joy of that sweet time. Hector was slain; 
Paris lay ’neath the flowers on Ida. 

Troy had fallen before the Argive sword ; 

Its walls were dust, its glory but a name. 

For her was only that long distant past, 

So far away it seemed a flitting dream. 

Yet ’t was no vision. She had lived, and loved. 
Her child was his, that rosy Hermione whom 

In that far off day he had loved as hers, 


And traced her image in the infant’s face. 
Through all these years she had remembered that : 
Would he remember, the son of Atreus? 

The rest had fled. Old Priam and his queen 
Had sought the sanctuary of the fane. 
Handsome Deiphobus, with the spear and shield, 
Was gone forth to meet the Argive foeman. 

She was glad she would never see him more. 

He was not like Paris nor Menelaus ; 

A goodly man enough, but not like them. 

She would not flee : she would die there, rather, 
Among her precious things, her memories— 

Die like a queen, or live to reign again. 

Her buxom maids, Clymene and Ethra, 

Had decked her in her fairest, and left hér 
There, to seek the altar, with flying hair. 

But what had she to fear, daughter of Jove 

And Leda, fairest of the fair, and queen 
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Of women? Even he, the injured one, 

Would clasp her in his arms should she but smile 
On him again, and say ‘* I love thee, dear,” 

As she had done in those bright days of old. 

He was a man, and men were all alike. 

She knew them ; not one but was as weak as 
Water when a fair woman smiled at him. 

And he had loved her well in that old time. 


There was the clang of armor in the hall, 

At the door the sound of brazen-shod feet : 

Into the room strode King Menelaus, 

Tall, fair of face, majestic as a god ; 

In all his armor decked, his shield on arm, 

His spear in hand, his lofty horse-tail plume 
Floating behind like a dark, boding cloud. , 

She saw him standing there, her lord and king, 
And half rose from her chair, with oufstretched arms. 
Her loosened hair fell o’er her like a vail; 

Her cheeks were pale, her eyes like gleaming stars. 
She looked no guilty woman, but a queen. 

‘* My dear lord,” she murmured low, ** thou art come.” 
Then o’er these two a silence fell like night, 

Or, rather, like that of a summer noon 

In a wooded place. A spell came o’er him 

At the music of her voice, that made him 

Dumb as fate. He was blinded by the gleam 

Of those bright eyes that held for him the fate 

Of half a life of happiness or woe. 

It was the woman that he loved, the queen 

Whom he had crowned, the mother of his child. 
She for whom the world had warred ten long years, 
His Helen, bright and beauteous—his wife. 


She, gazing at him with those soulful eyes, 

Read every thought and feeling in his heart, 
Knew she was saved. She saw the lines of care, 
The silver in his hair, and felt again 

Her heart beat fast that such a handsome man 
Should live as he was and be forever hers. 

**He is indeed a goodly man and true, 

But those grey hairs I’ve made,” she thought with pain. 
** Lo! these twenty years of life he has lost, 
And all for me. How can they be retrieved?” 
A deep remorse passed over her, and a 
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Gentle pity touched her. ‘* My lord, forgive ; 
Blame not me, but the gods. I’m innocent.” 
And he: ‘*I blame neither the gods, nor thee ; 
It was to be. After all this I think 

Thou wilt be the dearer to me. And thou?” 
And Helen, fairest of mortal women, 

Wreathing her fair white arms around his neck, 
While her eyes, deep as a misty, moonlight lake, 
Beamed on him their lustrous light, answered him,— 
** My Spartan hero, lord of my first love 

And father of my child, I love thee more 

For these years of war thou hast fought for me, 
For these grey hairs, these rugged lines of care 
Upon thy brow, and all the dints and scars 

Of strife upon thy goodly form, than ever 

I could have loved thee else ; aye, than ever 

I loved that handsome Trojan prince, whom she, 
The Queen of Love, gave me—although a wife 
Wedded, and a mother—for a husband, 

To love and honor while he lived. The gods ’ 
Are great, and so I went to Troy with him. 

The gods are good. They have sent thee to me, 
Oh, my king, after all these years again.” 


What mattered it, the years of war and woe! 
Forgotten were his wrongs, bis bitter tears. 
He held her in his arms, and she was his, 

His evermore while suns rose and suns set. 

In all the years to come she'd grace his halls, 
Be mistress at his feasts, be wife and queen, 
And cheer his pathway to the grave at last. 
Stroking the scented golden hair, he said,— 

‘* Helen, my queen, whom years ago I wooed 
In Sparta’s halls, and ever since have loved, 
And all these years have fought to make my own, 
More to me thou art than all the treasures 

In my Argive halls, than kingdom, or child: 
Thou dost not know how I have languished for 
A glimpse of thee; even the shadow of 

Thy graceful form upon the walls of Troy 
Has been a joy and comfort to my soul. 

On that dark night, when with the other chiefs 
I lay concealed within the vast fabric 

Of the fraudful steed, and thou with Priam’s 
Court walked around the insidious pile, 
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Thou call’st on all the chiefs by name, thy voice 
Counterfeiting the tonés of each Argive dame. 
But I—I knew the music of thy voice, 

And when thou call’st my name, ‘ Menelaus 

I would have answered despite the peril 

To me and to my friends in arms, but that 

The wily Ithacus placed his strong hand 

Upon my mouth, and bade me silent be. 

Such was my love, that even then I would 
Have risked all to have spoken thee but once. 
Thou art my queen, and thou hast changed only 
To grow lovelier with the passing years.” 


She pulled his great rough beard with one small hand, 
And kissed his lips to silence. Then she said,— 
** Thou art generous, O king, and lovest 

Me overmuch ; but I can promise thee 

Love for love, and gentleness for mercy. 

I long, my lord, to tread once more the halls 

Of my old home, where my mother Leda 

And my brave brothers played with me in the 
Happy days of childhood ; to walk with thee 
Once more along the Eurotus’ banks at 
Eventide, and scent the lilies in the pool, 

And hear the eagles scream from the rugged 
Heights of Mount Taygetus. And my dear child— 
How has she grown? Are her cheeks still rosy? 
Is she tall, or short? Are her eyes like mine, 
Or blue, like yours? Why, bless me! She is a 
Woman now, and will not know her mother. 
Alas! lead me hence, Menelaus; come, 

Let us go from out these accursed halls. 

I cannot bear to linger here amid 

So many memories hateful to my soul— 
Hateful, so hateful, now that I have thee.” 


He stooped and touched the whiteness of her brow 
With his bearded lips, caressingly, and 

Then threw over her sunny hair a vail, 

And left the room. She, giving one long look 

At all the old familiar things therein, 

Slow followed him. And so these two walked on 
Through the ruins of ashes—smoking Troy— 
Down to the Grecian ships. 
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PURE LIFE INSURANCE. 


By SHeppARD Homans, 


President of Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


The proper function of a life insur- 
ance company is to collect premiums 
or small periodical payments from its 
policy-holders, and to pay death 
claims as they occur amongst them. 
Investment or endowment, constitut- 
ing the enormous deposit reserves 
held by the old companies, has no 
necessary connection with insurance 
proper : it does not increase the secur- 
ity of the insurance, but, on the con- 
trary, rather lessens that security by 
adding unnecesarily the hazards una- 


voidable in the custody and manage-- 


ment of trust funds to the hazards of 
insurance not 


speculation or investment, is the true 


proper. Protection, 
mission of a life insurance company. 

The main object of life insurance is 
to enable a man, by means of small 
periodical payments, to put a large 
sum of money into his estate when he 
dies, and thus protect his family or 
his creditors. 

It is obvious that, if a life insur- 
ance company could in some way be 
guaranteed sufficient money each year 
to pay current death claims and legit- 
imate expenses of conducting the 
business, no reserve or accumulated 
fund would be necessary. All that 
would be necessary in such case would 
be to see that each person whose life 
is insured should pay his equitable 
and full proportion of the current 
death-claims and expenses. 

The Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, in his official report for 
1884, says very tersely—‘I am 


moved to express a regret—shared, 
I believe, by the conservative and 
most sagacious men in the business— 
that our insurance’ establishments 
have adopted schemes of insurance 
whereby they have become so largely 
institutions of investment. This may 
be legitimate in a certain sense, but 
it has no just relation to life insur- 
ance. ‘To unite, more than need be 
for the assurance of its contracts, the 
proper business of an insurance com- 
pany with the functions of a savings- 
bank makes a combination both in- 
congruous and unwise. A provident 
person will do wiser to buy his insur- 
ance of an insurance company, and 
make his deposits, if he wishes to 
make investments of that character, 
with some regular savings institution 
whose sole business is the adminis- 
tration of trust funds. 

‘* The normal cost of life insurance 
is fixed by an immutable law of 
nature. For the man who wants 
insurance, the plain life policy, with 
no investment beyond what is needed 
to protect the insurance, is the cheap- 
est and best. If insurance and in- 
vestment are the objects, each can be 
better got in its separate place than 
by a combination which impoverishes 
the investment, and does not improve 


or cheapen the insurance.” 


The Hon. Amzi Dodd, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., one of 
the largest and best companies in the 
country, in his annual report, dated 
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Jan. Ist, 1883, states, in referring to 
renewable term insurance,—‘: The 
company and its members would do 
business on the rule of * pay as you 
go.’ The policy-holder would get 
yearly the equivalent of his money 
paid. But under the system almost 
universally in use he pays largely in 
advance, and the company holds the 
money to offset against insurance in 
after years, when the insured does not 
wish to be called on for larger pay- 
ments. The reserve fund thus aris- 
ing is sometimes called the wealth of 
life insurance companies. It is obvi- 
ously not such, but a debt from the 
corporation to its members,—a great 
trust fund confided to the mana- 
gers.” 

Until the introduction, by the Prov- 
ident Savings Life Assurance Society 
of New York of its plan of Renewa- 
ble Term Insurance, a man. wishing 
simply to provide for his family or 
estate in case of his own death, was 
not only obliged to pay the price for 
the current insurance, but was also 
compelled to make in addition, and 
unnecessarily, deposits for mere accu- 
mulation or investment. That is to 
say, Under the usual level-premium 
system a man must make yearly 
deposits, in addition to paying the 
current cost of insurance, in order to 
create an endowment or investment 
reserve, payable to himself in old age. 
Many persons, doubtless, are willing 
and desirous of accomplishing both ob» 
jects, namely, to protect their fam- 
ilies in case of their own death, and 
to provide a fund for themselves in 
case of surviving to old age. The 
first is insurance, the second is invest- 
ment. There is no necessary con- 
nection between the two. 





Insurance. 


Insurance may be had separately 
from investment, as investment may 
be had separately from insurance: 
the two would better be independent, 
and would better be secured by sepa- 
rate and independent contracts. In- 
surance can best be had in its purity 
from an insurance company, and in- 
vestment from an institution dealing 
solely with trust funds or in securities 
selected by the owner. Under such 
an arrangement, the family, in the 
event of death, would have not only 
the insurance, but the accrued invest- 
ment also. Or, if it should be found 
desirable to terminate or realize the 
investment during the lifetime of the 
insured, the insurance could still be 
continued without prejudice, so long 
as it might be needed. 

The advantages of separating in- 
vestment from insurance are mani- 
fest and numerous. The very best 
form of insurance protection is a 
renewable term policy in the Provi- 
dent Savings. There are many desir- 
able forms of investments, such as 
the guaranteed coupon bonds of sev- 
eral loan and trust companies, the 
instalment bonds issued by, at least, 
one mortgage and trust company, the 
shares in well managed Building and 
Loan Associations,—all of which are 
likely to yield better returns, in the 
way of interest, than. the ordinary 
forms of securities at present prices. 
Insurance and investment may thus 
be kept entirely separate and distinct, 
as they should be. 

A Renewable Term Policy in the 
Provident Savings provides insurance 
at the actual cost during the term 
selected, which may be three, six, or 
twelve months. The right to renew 


the insurance at the end of each suc- 

















cessive term during the remainder of 
life, without medical reéxamination or 
other condition, is given in the policy 


contract. If the dividends are left 
with the Society, the premium for the 
first year of the policy will probably 
not increase during the whole ‘*expec- 
tation” or probable lifetime of the 
insured. 
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The Provident Savings has $293.17 
of assets to each $100 of reserve lia- 
bility to policy-holders. Its percent- 
age of payments for death claims and 
expenses to the mean amount of in- 
surance in force is smaller than that 
in any other life insurance company, 
thus providing Maximum Security 
and Minimum Cost. 


{From GARDEN AND FOREST.) 


THE ABANDONED FARMS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By J. B. Harrison. 


Mr. N. J. Bachelder, 
missioner of Agriculture 


the Com- 
and Immi- 
gration, sends me a price list of 
than hundred 
state. 


more 
farms 


one abandoned 
this An accom- 
panying note says that these farms 
have been reported by the selectmen 


of the various towns to have fairly 
comfortable buildings, and that they 
comprise but a part of the 
abandoned farms of the state, a full 


small 


description of which will be given in 
a forthcoming catalogue, if the neces- 
sary facts are reported by the own- 
ers. The 
that “in most instances these farms 


commissioner observes 
have not been abandoned because the 
soil has become exhausted, or from 
the lack of natural fertility, but from 
the 
social and economic history of the 


various causes appearing in 


state, which will be more fully dis- 
cussed hereafter.” 

This is an interesting and impor- 
tant undertaking. The 
izes the collection of necessary infor- 


law author- 


mation in regard to the cpportuni- 
ties for developing the agricultural 
resources of the state through immi- 


gration, and the facts obtained and 
the advantages offered to immigrants 
are to be circulated where the gov- 
ernor and council may consider it for 
the best interest of the state. The 
inquiry and discussion which will 
result cannot fail to be of great inter- 
and value, and I hope that everybody 
will codperate with Mr. Bachelder 
in his purpose to make the investi- 
At 
this stage I submit some notes of 


gation as thorough as possible. 


observations made while living here 
during the last ten vears. 

of 
belong to men who left them in early 


Some the abandoned farms 


life and have established occupations 


and homes There is 


nothing mysterious or remarkable in 


elsewhere. 


their having remained away; the 
point of interest is in the fact 


that nobody has cared to buy and 
work these farms, as many of them 
have long been for sale on extremely 
easy terms. One of the chief rea- 
sons why men who could have bought 
such farms have not done so, is that 
they have preferred to go West, and 
take the chances of bettering their 
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condition there. I have seen many 
of them, in all the regions from west- 
ern Iowa and Minnesota to the 
Pacific coast; most of them working 
harder than they would have to work 
here, and having a much poorer liv- 
ing, the life of the women a long 
starvation from homesickness and 
hunger of mind and heart. But a 
few of these emigrants have grown 
rich, and they all leave their old 
homes in the hope of being among 
the few fortunate ones. 

The conditions of soil and climate 
in this state are such that farming 
will yield a living on most of the 
land that has been brought under 
cultivation, if the farmer and _ his 
family do all, or nearly all, of the 
work, and practice reasonable econ- 
omy. Some accumulation would be 
possible, but the gain would be slow. 

Some of the best farms would 
admit of the employment of a hired 
man, during a part of the year, at 
least, if he would work faithfully 
and efliciently for moderate wages, 
as in earlier times; but, in general, 
the farmer and his wife and children 
would have to do nearly all the work. 
The return for their toil, the pros- 
pect or outlook for them, would be 
the possession of a home of their 
own, with the same steady hard work 
kept up till age unfits them for it, 
when they may hope to have laid by 
something for the support of their 
later years. 

Now the race of men and women who 


will go on thus toiling patiently and 
practising small economies all their 
lives for the sake of a mere living, is 
very nearly extinct in this region. 
The young men and women will not 
stay 


here under such conditions ; 
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they will go elsewhere for the chance 
of doing better. Illusion is an im- 
portant element in the life of most 
Americans. We do not value secur- 
ity very highly, but prefer the possi- 
bility of splendid fortunes to the 
certainty of moderate gains. Usually 
the possibility is only imaginary, 
but the fascination of the game lures 
young men on, and there is still an 
element of inflation and romance in 
the practical life of our country. 

It is also to be noted that the 
growth of manufacturing industries 
has brought about great economic 
and social changes. In many instan- 
ces the former town-organization has 
been modified by the development 
and dominance of the manufacturing 
villages, with their population of 
operatives, often largely a floating 
or changing one, in the employ of 
the proprietors of the mills; and it 
is often apparent that the farmers 
have less interest and prominence in 
town affairs than they had under the 
old order of things. One effect of 
the change is, that the sense of com- 
interest in 
the welfare of the town, has been 
to a considerable degree eliminated. 
There appears to be less of public 
spirit, and, at any rate, what remains 
is not distributed among so many 
citizens as formerly. 

The truth is that the old New Eng- 
land civilization and organization of 
society has here mostly come to an 
end. It has run its course, has com- 
pleted its cycle, and we are begin- 
ning again with new and very differ- 
ent materials. We have already 
large populations of French Cana- 
dians and other foreigners, and it is 
plain that for a long time to come we 


munity, of a common 

















shall have, in the principal commu- 
nities of this state, the civilization 


and the intellectual and social life 
which these people and the Roman 
Catholic Church will produce under 
the new conditions of life in New 
England. The farmers still stand by 
the churches of the earlier time, but 
the bond which they formerly sup- 
plied for the social life and public 
spirit of the towns has become less 
vital and efficient with the decline of 
the rural population. 

Many people here advise the en- 
couragement of immigration from the 
north of Europe; and I have no 
doubt that Swedes and Norwegians 
could make a living on these aban- 
doned farms, because they would do 
more work and consume less for their 
living than native New Englanders, 
and the value of taxable property 
and the volume of business in the 
towns would be increased. But the 
gain would be temporary. If the 
new inhabitants send their children 
to our schools, we shall soon Ameri- 
canize them to such a degree that 
they will not stay on the hills, and 
in twenty or twenty-five years the 
farms will be more abandoned than 
they are now. I think there can be 
no permanent restoration of farming 
in this state without some consider- 
able changes in the methods of it, 
and in the thought and methods of 
life of our people ; and beginnings in 
such things are apt to be difficult. 

Natural conditions are favorable 
for stock-raising, and many of our 
leading citizens have done much to 
promote the general welfare by im- 
proving the character of farm ani- 
mals. The state is adapted, in a 
peculiar degree, to the growing of 
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sheep. I have, eaten mutton in 
every part of our country which pro- 
duces it, but have never anywhere 
else found any that approached the 
excellence of that which is grown in 
New Hampshire. If the people of 
the cities were aware of its quality 
there would be a great demand for it 
at the best prices, but there is not 
enough to supply the few people who 
use it in the villages here. The dog 
is a kind of sacred animal with us, 
and dominates the community. He 
is the object of a personal affection, 
a sentiment of romantic regard, 
which rises far above such sordid 
considerations as the possible profits 
of sheep raising. Our best people 
—and some others—keep dogs, and 
the instinct of the chase 
awakens in them, and they go forth 
upon the hills and hunt down the 
sheep, and have to die themselves 
for their frolic, we all mourn their 
fate. The sheep can be paid for out 
of the public treasury—there is a tax 
on dogs—but nobody has any senti- 
ment about sheep. We are in that 
stage of dévelopement in which we 
grow dogs and delight in them, but 
not sheep. 
There is considerable land in farms 
this state which, if properly 
managed, would be more profitable 
for the production of timber than for 
any other crop, and which would be 
worth more than it is to-day if forest- 
conditions had always been main- 
tained on it. But timber land here 
needs to be handled with judgment 
and foresight. It has to be protect- 
ed against fire and pasturage, of 


when 


in 


course, and unless the timber, when 
it has grown, is cut off intelligently, 
forest land is not always a good per- 
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manent investment. It is the opinion 
of many of our intelfigent lumbermen 
that much of our timber land might 
be made more profitable by improved 
methods of management. 

The results of our system of culti- 
vation, as shown in many of the 
farms in all the older parts of our 
country which have not been aban- 
doned, and the inclination of so 
many of our people to seek their 
fortunes by leaving their early homes, 
point to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of our material success 
has been achieved by the partial ex- 
haustion of our capital in the fertil- 
ity of the soil. We have amassed 
wealth by robbing the future. and we 
are transmitting our impaired and 
damaged heritage to those who come 
after us. Whatever may be the 
fertility of the abandoned farms of 
this state, the methods of culture 
widely followed in our country have 
seriously diminished the productive 
capacity of the soil; and many 
farms in other parts of the United 
States would in time be abandoned 
if there were still, as formerly, a 
boundless area of virgin land for our 
people to appropriate. Perhaps we 
may in time come to understand that 
the earth is adapted to yield a living 
to a considerable number of men if 
they will wisely till it and hushand its 
capacities ; but that its resources are 
not profuse enough to sustain indo- 
lent luxury or careless waste, and 
that toil and scant indulgence are, in 
the long run, inevitable for the mass 
of men. Thus far in buman history 
slavery and war have been pretty con- 
stant conditions. The forms change, 
but the essential facts abide hitherto, 
and perhaps they may still do so. 

In my judgment, existing condi- 
tions codperate to make an opportu- 
nity for an important change in. the 
economic and social elements in the 
life of the state. I think that many 


of the abandoned farms, and many 
of the hill farms which have not been 
abandoned, would be good invest- 
ments for men of means who live in 
the cities, and who would 


like to 
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have summer homes for their families 
in the country. The climate of our 
state does not suit everybody, of 
course; but for those whom it does 
suit, it would be hard to find any- 
where on the planet, a more salubri- 
ous and delightful region than this is 
for the time between the first of June 
and the last of October. No other 
mountain country that I have seen 
has such expanses of uncontaminated 
and vital air. I think that, looking 
far ahead, as a few men at least 
should try to do, looking at all con- 
ditions and relations comprehensive- 
ly, the best and wisest thing for all 
concerned would be a considerable 
movement of men of wealth from the 
great cities of our country to the hill 
farms of this state. They should be 
men of intelligence, with adequate 
knowledge and judgment for the 
management of their woodlands, so 
that the growing of timber as a crop 
would be profitable. There is no 
ground of hope for the future pros- 
perity of our people unless forest- 
conditions are permanently maintain- 
ed on a large proportion of the land 
of the state. At the same time a 
system of highly concentrated farm- 
ing should be followed on whatever 
land is kept in cultivation. The 
ownership of farms here by men 
from the cities would render such 
methods of culture possible, would 
give profitable employment to many 
laborers, and would increase the 
value of land and the amount of bus- 
iness in every part of the state occu- 
pied by the new summer homes. It 
would be the establishment of better 
conditions, the beginning of a new 
order of things which would be per- 
manently favorable to the interests 
of our entire population. 

I should be glad to stimulate 
public interest in the investigations 
which are now in progress under the 
direction of the government of this 
state, and I am sure that the reports 
of the New Hampshire Commissioner 
of Agriculture and, Immigration will 
deserve the attention of all students 
of American civilization. 























THE ADVOCATE AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: A celebrated wit, 
being asked to make a pun, said,—‘*Give me a sub- 
ject:” and some one suggested ** The King.” Instantly 
the punster replied,—** The King is no subject!” 

It is always more or less troublesome to select a proper 
and desirable subject for a public performance of any 
kind, and it is a particularly delicate task to get one 
suited to a company of lawyers. 

If an orator is able to make his address interesting, he 
is considered as fortunate in his subject. Daniel O’Con- 
nell was fortunate in having Ireland’s woes for his sub- 
ject. The anti-slavery agitators were fortunate in their 
subject. Phillips was fortunate in his subject when he 
pronounced his glowing eulogy upon O’Connell. Geo. 
William Curtis was most fortunate in having Phillips as a 
subject for his matchless oration ;—and all these subjects 
were certainly more than fortunate in being treated by 
such consummate orators. Indeed, the very test of the 
genius of eloquence is, that it adorns and magnifies what- 
soever it touches. 

The profession of law affords many attractions. It 
is almost without limit in grand opportunities. It is 
always exacting and usually compensating, requiring 
absolute devotion, and yielding ample revenues to its 
successful devotees. The variety and quality of mind 
needed in its proper practice and administration are as 
varied as the myriad of principles its careful study 
reveals; and the men who have achieved eminence in 
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the profession are as unlike, and as dissimilar in tastes, 
habits, manners, and methods, as it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

In choosing The Advocate and His Influence for your 
attention to-day, I do so well knowing that there are 
very many able and learned lawyers who are among 
the giants of the profession, but who do not possess the 
qualifications necessary to successful oral advocacy ; 
they often wield a powerful and versatile pen, but the 
tongue refuses to clothe their thoughts in attractive and 
persuasive diction: for, while rhetoric is a creation of 
art, eloquence is born in a person, and cannot be learned 
in the schools. Although much of what follows applies 
to lawyers generally, it is intended to particularly refer 
to those members of the profession who are popularly 
regarded as advocates. 

The advocate, to succeed, must have integrity and 
ability. Without either, he can achieve but little: his 
vision must be comprehensive, his knowledge accurate, 
his convictions clear and o’ermastering, and his char- 
acter as fair and fully established as his mental attain- 
ments. Cato required the advocate to be ‘a good man 
skilled in talking.” Phillips once said, ** The strength 
of an idea depends upon the man behind it.” And Emer- 
son, speaking of the power of eloquence, says, ‘* The 
special ingredients of this force are,—clear perceptions ; 
memory; power of statement; logic; imagination, or 
the skill to clothe your thought in natural images; pas- 
sion, which is the heat; and then a grand will, which, 
when legitimate and abiding, we call character, the 
height of manhood. As soon as a man shows rare 
power of expression, like Chatham, Erskine, Patrick 
Henry, Webster, or Phillips, all the great interests, 
whether of state or of property, crowd to him to be their 


spokesman, so that he is at once a potentate—a ruler of 
men.” 
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The history of human struggles, of nations, of litigation 
and legislation, of bench and bar and battles, abounds 
in uncontradicted proofs that it is such a man whom 
everybody is seeking in vital controversies. ‘* There 
is no true orator who is not a hero.” He must be brave 
and healthful, vigorous and honest, and he must suc- 
ceed. It is not surprising, then, that the life and char- 
acter of a great advocate so charm and fascinate, so 
allure and enthrall, that their contemplation is always 
useful and delightful. If **eloquence is the power to 
translate a truth into language perfectly intelligible to 
the person to whom you speak,” how essential and 
important its possession becomes to the lawyer and 
advocate! The anxious litigant, conscious of the recti- 
tude of his cause, and of its intricacies and difficulties as 
well, compelled to commit its decision to twelve men of 
variable tempers, prejudices, and capacities, or to courts 
almost as variable, earnestly seeks for an advocate who 
possesses the power and ability to unravel its mysteries, 
lay bare its merits, and so present the case that it shall 
become clear to the tribunal who decides it. 

We have the authority of Cicero, that ‘*no man can be 
eloquent upon a subject that he does not understand ;” 
and from Erskine, that ‘*no man can be a great advocate 
who is no lawyer;” and Webster, who is reported to 
have said,—*‘ If there be so much weight in my words, it 
is because I do not allow myself to speak on any subject 
until my mind is thoroughly imbued with it.” Cicero, 
Erskine, and Webster are foremost among the world’s 
greatest advocates, and they speak with authority. To 
answer the test made by these renowned orators is not 
an easy task. To understand and be thoroughly imbued 
with the subject upon which the advocate is oftenest 
compelled to speak, requires the strength and _persist- 
ency of an unflagging will. The limitless field in which 
he must toil diligently, if he would address juries and 
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courts of law with any degree of success, is that of juris- 
prudence, which is called by an eminent lawyer ‘the 
collected reason of ages combining the principle of 
original justice with the infinite variety of human con- 
cerns.” In order to be thoroughly versed in the princi- 
ples which lie at the very foundation of all justice, he 
must possess great legal learning; and, if he would 
understand ‘*the infinite variety of human concerns,” he 
must have a mind enriched with almost infinite knowl- 
edge. 

It is related of a skilful advocate, who was one of us 
not long ago, that he once exclaimed in the course of a 
trial that his case had gone to the dogs on the evidence, 
and it must be saved by the argument,—but the argument 
does not often save such cases. When a cause goes to 
pieces on the evidence, the verdict is very likely to go to 
the other side. Verdicts, that go with the argument and 
against the law and the evidence, are sometimes ren- 
dered, it is true; and, indeed, they are not so rare as 
they should be,—thus in some measure justifying the old 
proverb that ‘* wise men argue cases, while fools decide 
them.” But facts are stubborn things, and are vastly 
harder to meet than an eloquent tongue. Nothing is so 
eloquent as the truth, and nothing so effective in estab- 
lishing the truth as facts; and while the advocate can- 
not safely rely upon ‘*memory for his wit,” or upon 
‘*imagination for his facts,” he must surely have the 
faculty of making ** auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 
new.” 

The popular notions of the qualifications necessary to 
the successful advocate are absurd. Something more 
than mere flippancy of speech is required. There must 
be not only facility and felicity of expression, a strong 
physique and a good voice, but a keen and active brain, 
a methodical and logical mind, extensive and accurate 
knowledge, and an instinctive and natural comprehen- 
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sion, a towering conviction of justice and right, which 
find clear and clean cut expression amounting in its 
perfection to what we sometimes call genius. 

Nothing can atone for the want of special preparation 
in whatever the advocate has to do. He must not only 
spend years in storing his mind with the thoughts of 
great thinkers, the facts of history, the episodes of fiction, 
the treasures of art, but he must be a philosopher and a 
philanthropist ; and, above all, he must know the secret 
avenues that lead to the heart and brain of his fellow- 
men ;—but, even with this vast general equipment, he 
must carefully examine and thoroughly prepare himself 
for each new and separate performance in court or con- 
gress, in the forum or on the platform. 

It is not necessary for us to-day to go away from home 
for examples of men who have made themselves deser- 
vedly famous as great advocates of great causes and 
great principles. 

I am New Hampshire born and bred. Indeed, my 
ancestors on both my father’s and my mother’s side, for 
one hundred and fifty years, have been to this ** manner 
born ;” moreover, I am a passionate admirer of the good 
old Granite State, and therefore I may be a prejudiced 
witness; but I do not believe there is a state in this 
Union, or a spot in this world, where liberty, property, 
and everything that is valuable in life and worth protect- 
ing, are more secure than in our beloved state. I am 
sure that our courts are of the highest order, and that 
the law is administered here with as much ability and 
justice as anywhere in this union. Mr. Webster once 
said that **he had practised law, commencing before old 
Justice Jackman in Boscawen, who received his commis- 
sion from George the Second, all the way up to the 
court of John Marshall in Washington, and he had 
never found any place where the law was administered 
with so much precision and exactness as in the county 
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of Rockingham ;” and, surely, there never has been an 
abler set of lawyers in any single county on this conti- 
nent than Rockingham county contained when Mr. 
Webster practised there. Daniel Webster, Jeremiah 
Mason, Ichabod Bartlett, and Jeremiah Smith constitute 
an array of legal giants rarely if ever excelled. Again— 
quoting Mr. Webster—that ** he never met anywhere else 
abler men than some of those who initiated him into the 
rugged discipline of the New Hampshire courts:” and 
since the time of Webster, Smith, and Mason, we have 
continued to produce able lawyers and brilliant advo- 
cates ;—and while it is not probable we shall ever have 
another Webster, I am not willing to acknowledge that 
the bar in New Hampshire at the present time is deteri- 
orating in character, in learning, or in practical strength. 
Cases are still prepared here with great exactness, and 
are tried with marked ability; and as a place for train- 
ing strong, careful, and successful lawyers, New Hamp- 
shire deservedly takes high rank among the states of the 
Union. Ever since Webster and Mason left New Hamp- 
shire and became the foremost advocates of Massachu- 
setts, we have, from time to time, furnished that state 
and other states with men of eminence who have taken 
high rank in the profession—men who not only answered 
Mr. O’Trigger’s description as having ‘**the appearance 
of a probability of succeeding,” but who had the physical 
strength, pluck, and courage, as well as the mental 
qualifications, which would achieve success anywhere 
and everywhere. Moreover, it requires no stretch of 
statement to say that among the men who have wrought 
wholly upon their ‘‘native heath,” contributing the 
wealth of their genius, vast legal learning, and master- 
ful industry to the construction and adornment of the 
jurisprudence of their state, are many great advocates 
and learned jurists—Livermore, Woodbury, Bell, Per- 
ley, Atherton, Sullivan, Farley, Hubbard, Pierce, Chris- 
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tie, Bellows, George, Tappan, Marston, Clark, and 
scores of others whose names are pronounced with de- 
light and pride by every citizen of this commonwealth. 

The work of these great lawyers has left its abiding 
impress upon the whole state ; and it has had, and is hav- 
ing, a very marked influence upon the bar. Their tire- 
less industry, intelligent but relentless tenacity, impreg- 
nable integrity, great learning, and, above all, their 
unswerving loyalty to their clients and the state, make 
them striking models, each in his own separate charac- 
ter of advocate, lawyer, and judge, commanding admira- 
tion, and worthy of imitation. 

Fortunately the profession of the successful advocate 
is not one of ease. It requires indomitable, persistent, 
intelligent work. The trouble with many lawyers is an 
indisposition to work. The law is an enemy of loafers. 
Idlers are never found in the forefront. A moderate 
supply of brains in a healthy body, with good digestion, 
temperate habits, and indefatigable industry, will surely 
achieve success; while the more brilliant mind, in a 
weak, lazy, or abused body, will never accomplish any- 
thing worthy of notice. Jeremiah Mason once said that 
unless a man tax his brain occasionally to the utmost, he 
will soon begin to fail. John Adams once told Mr. 
Quincy that it was with an old man as with an old horse: 
if you wish to get any work out of him, you must work 
him all the time. Gen. Grant is reported to have said 
that after he had fought one or two battles in the civil 
war, and when obliged to meet grave responsibilities, he 
actually felt his brain grow; that each severe test to 
which he was subjected made him stronger, preparing 
him for every emergency. 

Every great battle fought by the advocate, each suc- 
cessive intellectual struggle, each knotty question which 
he succeeds by skilful study and powerful advocacy in 
making clear to court or jury, each victory won in the 
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forum or on the platform, adds to his power, and ren- 
ders him a more formidable adversary in the next cause 
he espouses. It must be conceded that there is no half 
way method that will bring success in the practice of the 
law. The lawyer must work hard, or do nothing. Hard 
work and hard cases, such as require the closest study 
in preparing and presenting, are what develop and en- 
large his powers. ‘* No cross, no crown” is strikingly 
true of our profession. 

When I first began the practice of law I called on 
John Sullivan, then attorney-general. He was the last 
of an illustrious family of New Hampshire lawyers, 
every one of whom added lustre to his native state. 
I found him with his coat off, in his shirt-sleeves, 
drawing indictments. He inquired where I was located, 
putting many pointed questions to me, and gave me the 
agreeable information that I was setting sail on a diffi- 
cult sea, liable to be wrecked at any time: and that 
whether I should be something, or nothing, depended 
upon the amount and character of the work which I was 
willing to put into the business. I said, ‘* Mr. Attorney, 
I notice that you work.” To which he replied, ** Yes, 
sir, and I tell you a man must work to get a reputation 
at the bar; he must not only work to get it, but he must 
work hard to keep it.” I have never forgotten the 
earnest manner which he exhibited when he used this 
language. He had risen from the table, and was walking 
back and forth in front of my chair, gesticulating vehe- 
mently as he spoke. Mr. Sullivan was an incisive and 
aggressive speaker, a tremendous worker, a learned and 
critical lawyer, and one of the most accomplished advo- 
cates our state has produced. 

The necessity of work, of long and patient drill, and 
extensive attainments in the advocate, is seen in every 
sphere in which he acts. He is dealing in his profes- 
sional life with trained adversaries, and his powers are 
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frequently put to the test. He must have the ability to 
control and command his entire equipment of wit and 
sarcasm, logic and learning, upon a moment's notice. 
He confronts perpetual surprises. He must rest, if at 
all, upon his arms. 

It is interesting to witness exhibitions of keen wit, 
sharp retorts, and flights of spontaneous rhetoric; and 
many examples of thrilling scenes might be given, but 
the object of this address does not require it. I will, 
however, venture to relate one incident, occurring in our 
own court, which, it seems to me, is worth preserving : 

Hon. George Y. Sawyer, who was born and educated 
among the Granite Hills, was one of the most learned 
and astute of New Hampshire lawyers. He was not 
only a very successful practitioner and brilliant advocate, 
but he was an able jurist. He was one of the best and 
most thoroughly equipped men it has ever been my lot 
to meet in the profession. One of his last great efforts 
before a jury was his defence of Major, who was tried 
and convicted for murder in Hillsborough county in 
1876. The two presiding justices were Judge Smith 
and the late Mr. Justice Rand, and Mr. Justice L. W. 
Clark was the attorney-general. It was during this 
trial that I witnessed a memorable scene, and one I 
never shall forget. It was before the advent of stenog- 
raphers in our court; and as the case seemed to lag 
somewhat, the court becoming impatient, Judge Smith 
said, with considerable spirit, *‘ This case must pro- 
gress more rapidly.” To which Judge Sawyer replied, 
‘*Your honor, we want an opportunity to take down 
the testimony.” To which Judge Smith said, ‘Of 
course, that you should have, but the trial is consuming 
altogether too much time.” Judge Sawyer, at this, 
sprang to his feet, his face flushed with intense earnest- 
ness, and advancing towards the court, pointing the 
index finger of his right hand toward the judge, said, 
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‘*Time! your honor. Time !—it is time, or eternity, with 
my client!” This tremendous outburst produced pro- 
found silence in the court-room and among the great 
throng of spectators, and, it is needless to say, nothing 
more was said to the great advocate about taking too 
much time. 

Notwithstanding the great attractions of the life of the 
advocate, the delight and mental exhilaration of sharp 
legal and intellectual encounters, the intense satisfaction 
in repeated victories, and the consciousness, if defeated, 
that the result was inevitable and not due to blundering 
or stupidity,—still, many lawyers seem willing to at least 
temporarily abandon this grand field of human activity 
for what is generally understood to be a broader field 
of work—parliament or congress. The motive that 
induces them to do this, of course, differs with each 
individual. Some, no doubt, expect to achieve a fame 
more lasting and glorious than they deem possible in the 
limited sphere of legal practice, while others, quite 
likely, feel that it will open to them an easier and more 
dignified career; and it is possible that there are a few 
(although we certainly hope not many, if any, in New 
Hampshire) who desire to get into congress for the 
reason that the brilliant Sheridan said he wanted to go 
to the British parliament, and that was, ‘* he should not 
then be subject to arrest.” 

But whatever may have been, or may be, the motive 
that urges the lawyer to abandon litigation for legisla- 
tion, it is certain that civilization and humanity have 
been benefited, and will be helped, by the advocate’s 
influence in the grave affairs of state. It is only neces- 
sary to examine what has been accomplished in improv- 
ing the administration of the law in England since Vic- 
toria ascended the throne, and the instrumentalities 
which have brought it about, to see to what extent that 
government has been benefited by the presence in her 
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legislative halls of distinguished lawyers. It has been 
said of this change, that ‘‘All the procedure, equitable, 
legal, and criminal, much of the substance of equity, 
law, and justice, as we understand the word, is gone. 
Law had a different meaning fifty years ago; equity 
hardly had any meaning at all; justice had an ugly 
sound.” It stirs the blood with indignation to read of 
the delays, perplexities, stratagems, and intrigues which, 
a half a century ago, were successful in keeping suitors 
out of their rights in the English courts. A law-suit, in 
those days, was absolute ruin to honest litigants. It was 
a vicious trap, and caught in its deadly grip many vic- 
tims. The reform in the administration of the law under 
the reign of Victoria has been radical, and highly bene- 
ficial. 

It is the habit of each generation to feel that it is bet- 
ter and brighter than any of its predecessors, and as its 
advocates always take the liberty to close all discussions 
in which the question is mooted, they generally have 
the best of the argument. That each successive decade 
should show progress in everything that pertains to right 
living and good and desirable results cannot be doubted. 
In an age when every failure and the causes that pro- 
duce it, and every success and the method of its attain- 
ment, are forever preserved on the printed page; and 
with a record of constantly accumulating experiments 
and experiences, of each great achievement followed by 
another still more important, and of rapidly increasing 
evidences that the forces of nature, if rightly utilized, 
may yet become more powerful and obedient, as the 
servants of mankind,—the tremendous advantage of the 
present over the past, the vast inducements for work and 
energy, and the greatness of possible discoveries are 
plainly apparent. It is impossible to survey this great 
field of invention, discovery, and progress, which have 
added so much to human comfort, wisdom, and knowl- 
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edge, without feeling that Shelley, after all, was not 
very far from stating the truth when he said that ‘* The 
Almighty had given men arms long enough to reach the 
stars, if they would only put them out.” 

It cannot be denied that many of the more important 
reforms and improvements which have almost completely 
remodelled and greatly helped and purified society, secur- 
ing a more certain protection of law to person and property 
and a better government, have originated, or been put in 
force, since the beginning of the present century. Indeed, 
much of all this has been accomplished during the last 
fifty years; and what is more to our present purpose 
is the fact that to the influence of great advocates can be 
directly attributed many of these reforms. Slavery, 
public executions, the pillory, and imprisonment for debt 
have all gone. To the unsurpassed advocacy of great 
lawyers, and great laymen as well, we must ascribe the 
death of slavery. Before the earnest eloquence of Garri- 
son and Lincoln, and our own matchless advocates, 
Nathaniel P. Rogers and John P. Hale, it disappeared, 
never to return; while to the imperial oratory of O’Con- 
nell and Sheridan and a long list of European advocates 
must be given much of the credit that is due for the 
increased freedom of their race, and for the breaking 
down of those iron rules of tyranny, long prevalent in 
their courts, by which ‘* justice was strangled in the nets 
of form.” 

Brougham, a lawyer and advocate of surpassing vigor 
and inexhaustible learning, although possessing many 
faults, easily leading in his generation the English bar, 
upon entering parliament led in a masterly work. He 
purged the Court of Chancery of countless abuses; he 
wielded giant blows against human slavery; he cham- 
pioned with great power popular education ; he was fore- 
most among the advocates for reforms intended to lift, 
as much as possible from the shoulders of his great con- 
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stituency, burdens that had been borne for centuries, 
evils that had grown up and become fixed by inexorable 
custom ;—and to this powerful and somewhat erratic 
advocate we are indebted for some of the most beneficial 
of the law reforms of the present century. 

Gambetta, a great lawyer and an advocate of infinite 
grace and eloquence, gifted to an extraordinary degree, 
possessing tremendous courage and unbounded audacity, 
in a single day became famous, stepping from the limited 
arena of the court-room and the gaze of admiring juries 
to the confrontment of the excited populace of France. 
In a little court-room in the Palais de justice, before the 
correctional court, in the celebrated Baudin prosecution, 
and in the presence of a few newspaper reporters and 
interested spectators, in a burning passion and magnifi- 
cent speech, he indignantly arraigned the head of the 
second empire as a betrayer of important trusts and 
‘*the destroyer of the liberties of France.” So vehement 
and overpowering was his Philippic, that neither the 
imperial advocate nor the court could stop or moderate 
his fiery and immortal words. His client, the proprietor 
of a newspaper of Paris, had been arrested for publish- 
ing something not agreeable to the throne, and the 
prosecution was for violating the press laws then in 
vogue,—laws which completely degraded and destroyed 
the liberties of the people in this respect. Trial by jury 
for press offences had been abolished. It was not a jury 
of twelve men whom Gambetta, the lawyer advocate, 
addressed, neither was it the little criminal court estab- 
lished in the interests of the reigning power; but he 
spoke to forty millions of people, many of whom were 
eagerly looking for a voice whose power was capable of 
expressing their indignation at the destruction and sub- 
version of sacred rights; and the masterly arraignment 
of this, till then, comparatively unknown advocate, rang 
through the whole empire. The electric effect of his 
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eloquence appalled his opponents, and attached to his 
following all lovers of liberty. He at once became, and 
until death remained, one of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in Europe; and to the influence of his powers of 
speech and his resistless advocacy is attributable the 
repeal of the most obnoxious statutes that ever disgraced 
the legislation of France. 

It would be easy, but it is not necessary, to give other 
prominent instances of the powerful influence of distin- 
guished advocates in effecting great changes in the law 
that have greatly contributed to its improvement and to 
the progress of humanity. 

A proposition is to be made to the British parliament, 
now in session, for the abolition of all remedies for breach 
of promise of marriage ; and it is a significant fact that the 
lawyers on both sides of the house are foremost in the 
demand for a radical change, if not an entire abandon- 
ment of the law. England, Germany, and the United 
States are the only countries that tolerate actions for 
breach of promise on account of wounded feelings. Italy, 
Holland, Austria, and France afford no remedy for vio- 
lating a promise of marriage, except when * followed by 
betrayal.” It is a fact which is not very creditable to the 
jury system, that pretty and fascinating female plaintiffs 
not infrequently obtain verdicts for breaches of promise 
that are wholly unjust. This is conspicuously so in the 
great centres where there are families of well known 
wealth, and the leading advocates of both continents 
are substantially agreed in demanding a modification or 
repeal of all laws upon the subject. 

In an address of great interest and value, delivered by 
the Hon. James C. Carter, of New York, before the 
American Bar Association at its last annual meeting, is 
the following admirable statement of the origin of law, 
and how it is made, in cases where there is no statute 
upon the subject. ‘* All the knowledge, therefore, which 
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we really have of the law comes from the judge. But 
how does he get at the law? Does he make it? Ifhe 
did, it would be 4¢s command, and he would be the sov- 
ereign, which would be, itself, fatal to the theory. Any 
such imputation of sovereignty to the judge would be 
contrary to the observed and manifest fact. No such 
function was ever yet assumed by a judge, either openly 
or tacitly. The exercise of any such power would be 
ground for his impeachment. We all know the method 
by which he ascertains the law. . . Let us examine 
the process. . . . Itis agreed thatthe true rule must 
be somehow found. Judge and advocates—all together— 
engage in the search. Cases more or less nearly ap- 
proaching the one in controversy are adduced. Anal- 
ogies are referred to. The customs and habits of men 
are appealed to. Principles already settled as funda- 
mental are invoked, and run out to their consequences ; 
and finally a rule is deduced which is declared to be the 
one which the existing law requires to be applied to the 
case.” 

That there should be no such thing as judge-made law, 
there can be no doubt. The court has really no discre- 
tion in strictly legal questions; but there has grown up, 
in this country, a practice in the courts, and nowhere 
more marked and effective than in New Hampshire, of 
applying, wherever it is possible, equitable principles in 
the decision of important legal questions. The courts 
endeavor to sandwich into their decisions those just rules 
which are so important to the protection of suitors. Paul 
says, ‘**The law is good if a man use it lawfully.” 
Courts strive to see that the law is used lawfully—that 
what was intended to be, and is, a solid and safe legal prin- 
ciple, if used as it should be, does not become an engine 
of oppression and injustice. That the cold, technical 
rules of law, in the hands of designing and unscrupulous 
men, can be made to work immense harm, is a fact with- 
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n the knowledge of every lawyer of any considerable 
practice; and it can be said to the honor of American 
jurisprudence, that its highest aim is to secure to every 
human being exact and impartial justice; that merit 
and not malice shall prevail; and above all, that ** he 
that hath committed iniquity shall not have equity ;” and 
in this purpose the great advocates of the world are work- 
ing in full and powerful sympathy with the courts. 

There are two methods of making law—litigation and 
legislation. Both are expensive, and to some extent un- 
satisfactory. Both are engaging the attention of a vast 
army of workers. The former employs, in the United 
States alone, seventy thousand lawyers, several hundred 
judges, and many courts; and notwithstanding their assi- 
duity, suitors are compelled to wait long and patiently 
for results. Legislation is carried on by forty-two states 
and five territories, besides the National Congress; and 
that they are prolific bodies is shown by the fact that 
these states in 1889 passed ten thousand laws, with five 
hundred more by congress. Many of these statutes, of 
course, were merely of local interest, while many others 
are known to be hasty and ill-considered legislation ; and 
all signify work for advocates and courts, in ferreting 
out their meaning and application. Notwithstanding 
this tremendous multitude of statutes, our legislature is at 
this moment working hard to add to the accumulation ; 
and, unfortunately, we have no longer the protection of 
the brave Gen. Marston, who for years stood at the door 
of the judiciary room and with his deadly hammer 
knocked in the head many a legislative bantling, very 
much to the relief of courts and people. 

But in spite of all this constant legislation, and although 
hundreds of courts, all over the land, are engaged in 
evolving legal decisions which in some cases clash with 
each other, the administration of the great science of law 
has immensely improved during the period I am consid- 
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ering. Courts are enlarging, as already stated, their 
equity powers, and are looking more and more to what 
is just and right; and it seldom occurs that technicalities 
are allowed to defeat the ends of justice: but there is yet 
room for vast improvement in the administration of the 
Jaw, even in the United States. The time will come,—for 
it is imperative that it should,—when it will be admin- 
istered with more promptness, efficiency, cheapness, and 
certainty than it now is. 

There are still, particularly in the Federal courts, disas- 
trous delays in determining causes ; and the fact is so noto- 
rious, that many compromises are forced and much injus- 
tice done. It is current of one litigant, that he insisted 
upon making a settlement clearly unfair to his own inter- 
ests, rather than invest in what he called ‘* Supreme 
Court futures :” and it is hoped that the bill for the relief 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, now before 
congress, will become a law; but the fact that it is 
unanimously deemed a desirable and meritorious mea- 
sure, is not sufficient to warrant its enactment. 

Almost every attorney-general of the United States, for 
the last twenty years, has called the attention of congress 
to the necessity of a radical change in the pleadings and 
forms now essential in prosecuting the criminal business 
of the general government. Indictments must be drawn 
after the old common-law rule, that prevailed so far back 
that ** The memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
and in language well calculated to conceal, rather than 
make clear, the charge, and with so much verbosity and 
so many technicalities, that neither court, prisoner, nor 
jury can comprehend their meaning without careful and 
long continued study. The whole path over which the 
prosecution must travel is hedged about with delays, 
technical objections, and dilatory motions, which are 
almost sure to prevent a speedy trial. These legal quib- 
bles and senseless obtrusions are a positive hindrance 
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to the administration of justice. They should be swept 
away as relics of an age not at all in harmony with the 
practical business methods of the present, and give place 
to plain, simple rules of procedure which go to the sub- 
stance and merit of the causes. There never was any 
utility in such long-winded monstrosities. The whole 
system never had any foundation in reason. It may be” 
characterized, as Judge Ladd did the old common-law 
rule, which happily prevails no longer in New Hamp- 
shire, that, without the word ‘‘ heirs” in a deed, a fee 
simple in land cannot pass. He says,— 

‘** T venture to affirm that since the revolution by which 
the house of Stuart was finally excluded from the British 
throne, when most of the shackles which feudalism had 
riveted upon the tenure of lands throughout the kingdom 
were removed, not a reason, nor the semblance of a 
reason, growing out of the condition and wants of soci- 
ety, the progress of civilization, the exigencies of trade, 
or the analogies of the law, can be found in its support in 
any country or state where the common law has been 
used. . . . In the nature of things the word is no 
more necessary to the valid conveyance of land than to 
the valid conveyance of a horse. Its use was necessary 
in the scheme of a semi-barbarous institution, a vast 
engine of slavery and oppression, an instrument of vio- 
lence and disorder, which had no better security for its 
continued existence than superiority of brute force, and 
which was swept away upon the dawn of a better civili- 
zation more than five hundred years ago.”! 

But Congress has been too busy, or too tired, to purge 
the statute books of these rules in criminal procedure, 
which are simply ancient relics of sham learning, and 
which should no longer occupy the attention of man- 
kind. 

When the fact appears as it is said to be, that more 


1See Cole v. Lake Co., 54 N. H., pp. 279, 280. 
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men are lynched in the United States than are ‘ exe- 
cuted by the mandates of the courts,” and when an open 
defiance of law and order in many great centres is not 
infrequently heard, it goes without saying that there is 
work to be done to the end that the future may be secure. 
If this nation shall ever meet with the doom predicted 
by those who challenge its permanency, one of the agen- 
cies by which it will be effected will be a contempt and 
disregard of law; and the time now is when the Ameri- 
can people must inculcate and insist upon a deep rev- 
erence for law and its administration. In this great 
field of usefulness the advocate will still find an oppor- 
tunity to make his influence felt. His work in the past 
in this regard has been of supreme importance to the 
nation. Mr. Justice Harlan, in an address on the occa- 
sion of the centennial celebration of the organization of 
the Federal judiciary, thus complimented the bar of the 
United States: ‘* The Temple of Justice which has been 
reared in this fair land is largely the work of our law- 
yers. If there be security of life, liberty, and property, 
it is because the lawyers of America have not been un- 
mindful of their obligations as ministers of justice. Search 
the history of every state in the Union, and it will be 
found that they have been foremost in all movements 
having for their object the maintenance of the law against 
violence and anarchy,—the preservation of the just rights 
both of the government and the people.” 

But it seems the field of advocacy is to be occupied, to 
some extent, at least, by the fair sex, as it is now no un- 
common occurrence to have women admitted to the prac- 
tice of the law; and gentlemen of the bar must look to 
their laurels. They have been striving with commend- 
able enterprise for many a day to get in, and they have 
succeeded because no good reason could be given for 
keeping them out. Their natural qualifications for the 
business of talking has long been conceded. Even John 
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Milton understood their skill in this regard; and when 
asked if he would have his daughters instructed in the 
various languages, the old poet replied with spirit, ‘* No, 
sir! one tongue is sufficient for a woman ;” and nobody 
has ever seen fit to question the wisdom or accuracy of 
the statement. It is a curious fact that Buxtorf, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, finds our first mother’s name ‘ Eve” 
from a root signifying to talk; and it has been claimed 
for woman, what she is sometimes disposed to deny, and 
what ‘* perhaps is not sufficiently in her valued,” that she 
possesses the high command of talk; and candor com- 
pels me to say thatif I were required to name those whom 
I regarded as the most eloquent of living orators, I should 
deem myself false to the facts if I failed to place in the 
renowned column the name of Mary A. Livermore, as 
well as several other famous American women. 

The gift of speech is a splendid endowment which God 
has given to man alone. Its cultivation often produces 
eloquence, and by it man may show his splendid powers ; 
its abuse brings disgrace and dishonor; while its judi- 
cious use crowns him with a kingdom. A single elo- 
quent thought, opportunely spoken, has established his 
fate, and placed him as a peer of kings and princes. 
He who possesses this gift to any.remarkable degree has 
that which gold cannot purchase; he has a power and an 
influence which move the heart of his fellow-men, and 
the gifted and great ** do him homage.” By the exercise 
of this power verdicts are won, senates are moved, 
armies are controlled, and the world governed. 

An eloquent thought never dies. And so great ora- 
tors are touched with a fame that shines through dim 
ages, and lives when monuments of stone and brass are 
crumbled to dust. Cesar and Cicero, names as familiar 
to us as our own, living in an age before our Saviour, 
corrupt in many things, yet, being gifted in speech, are 
among the names we count immortal. sop, a slave, 
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though ugly in his personal appearance, and a cripple, 
uttered fables that have come down to us through more 
than two thousand years and are rehearsed by school- 
boys to-day. To be an orator, to be able to sway the 
minds of men, to touch emotions that slumber and rouse 
the soul that sleeps, is among the grandest achievements 
of man. Indeed, talk in its various forms has always 
been one of the chief agencies that rule the world. 

But it is gravely asserted that in these modern times 
the press has taken the place of oratory; that it is amply 
equal to the suppression of all evils; that its supremacy 
over all other moulding and moving forces is a foregone 
fact; that the profession of the advocate has seen its day ; 
that the glamour and the glory that for all time have been 
thrown over the great profession have disappeared never to 
return; that great causes and great human struggles for 
liberty have been settled; and that there is no occasion 
now for agitation, for invective, for bitter sarcasm, for 
fervid appeals, for burning eloquence. 

It is indeed true that only rarely in the march of the 
ages are there occasions of such momentous import as 
roused Grattan in the Irish Parliament, Pitt in the House - 
of Commons, Thiers in the French Assembly, or Patrick 
Henry in the Colonial Congress. It may never again be 
the lot of the American advocate to grapple with so 
stupendous a wrong as American slavery, to abolish 
which there came to the forefront scores of grand ora- 
tors, among whom were Lincoln, whose Gettysburg 
speech Emerson pronounced one of the seven greatest 
speeches of the world, and Seward and Sumner, and 
Hale and Phillips, whose matchless eloquence was thun- 
dered into every nook and corner of the whole earth 
where the English tongue is spoken, or where lofty, 
sublime, and heroic thought is revered ; but if it be true, 
as Berquier claims, that ‘* advocacy is the growth of lib- 
erty, and where there has been freedom there have been 
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advocates,” the end of the great profession is not yet. 
If liberty and freedom beget orators and advocates, we 
have yet but touched the threshold of human eloquence. 

The time will never be when the press will supplant 
the platform and the pulpit; when the printed brief will 
take the place of oral argument; or when the trial of 
facts will be carried on with printers’ ink. The power 
of the spoken word is still to wield its magic influence 
over the feelings and the wills of men ; it will continue to 
sway the multitude, and shape the thought and affect the 
action of courts and juries and senates; and its resistless 
charm will never be broken so long as human voices 
possess the marvellous power of revealing the feelings, 
the impulses, the thoughts, the hopes, the longings, the 
aspirations, and the convictions of the brain and heart 
of humanity. 




















ARGUMENT OF EX-GOV. DAVID H. GOODELL 


BEFORE THE 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, JAN. 28, 1891. 


Gentlemen of the Judiciary Committee ; 


The object of temperance legislation is, or ought to be, to 
reduce the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. The object 
of the Nuisance Act is, to assist in the enforcement of the 
Prohibitory Law. 

In order to discuss the merits of the Nuisance Act, I feel 
obliged to discuss first, briefly, the merits of the Prohibitory 
Law itself. It is admitted that the Prohibitory Law would be 
better than a License Law, provided it could be enforced. It is 
claimed that it cannot be enforced, and that therefore a 
License Law would be a more effective weapon in fighting 
the liquor traffic. 

I assert that the Prohibitory Law is being enforced better 
and better as the years go by. In 1879 we had 180 prisoners 
in our state prison, 27 of whom were temperate and 153 in- 
temperate ; ten years later we had 110 prisoners, 36 of whom 
were temperate and 74 intemperate,—thus showing that there 
were less than half as many prisoners in our prison in ’89 as 
there were ten years before, on account of drink. — 

While our prisoners diminished 40 per cent. during these ten 
years, in Massachusetts with its Lo¢al Option License Laws the 
number of prisoners during the same time more than doubled. 
I also find that there were in 1889 about four times as many 
criminals in the prisons of Massachusetts, per capita, as there 
were in the prisons of New Hampshire, thus showing that 
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under the Prohibitory Law drunkenness and crime in New 
Hampshire diminished largely during this decade, while it 
more than doubled in Massachusetts under a High License 
Law. 

I think I am safe in saying that the Prohibitory Law in 
New Hampshire has a good influence in every town and city 
in the state. In some cities and towns it does not seem to 
have any influence; and yet I find that in the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1890, there were 1,278 arrests for drunkenness in 
the city of Manchester, while in the city of Lawrence for the 
year ending May 1, 1890, there were 1,486 arrests for drunk- 
enness. The two cities are very much alike in the character 
of their population and business. The population of Law- 
rence is less than 14 per cent. more than the population of 
Manchester, while the number of arrests for drunkenness, 
under a very High License Law, is more than 16 per cent. 
more than in the city of Manchester. 

I find, too, by careful examination of many of the reports 
from the cities of Massachusetts, that whenever they vote no 
license the number of arrests is largely diminished. For in- 
stance, Worcester, under high license (from ¥1,000 to $1,500 
apiece), for the three months ending July 1, 1889, had 678 
arrests for drunkenness, and for the three months ending 
July 31, 1890, under no license, had 332 arrests for drunken- 
ness. 

The city of Fitchburg, for the three months ending July 
31, 1889, had 164 arrests for drunkenness under the high 
license system, and for the three months ending July 31, 
1890, had 81 arrests for drunkenness under no license. 

The city of Lowell, notwithstanding the Dracut %8,000 
licensed saloon, had only 540 arrests for drunkenness in the 
three months ending July 31, 1890, under no license ; while 
in the three months ending July 31, 1889, under the license 
system, they had 926 arrests for same cause. 

And I assert, from all information I have been able to 
obtain from any quarter, anywhere, under any circumstances, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, that the number of arrests 
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for drunkenness has been vastly less under the no license sys- 
tem than under any license system, whether the licenses were 
high or low, or whatever restrictions there may have been 
placed upon them. 

There never has been, so far as I have been able to learn, 
a single instance where this result has not been shown. 

A gentleman who spoke strongly in the legislature of 1889 
in favor of the repeal of the Prohibitory Law, admitted to me 
in private conversation that he had no doubt the facts were 
on our side. 

The Nuisance Act dves assist in the enforcement of the 
Prohibitory Law. 1, myseli, requested a certain person to 
stop the sale of liquor. He promised faithfully to do so, but 
did not keep his word. I had him arrested twice, and upon 
his admission that he had broken the law, and his earnest 
entreaty for mercy, and his positive agreement to go out of 
the business, I released him without further prosecution ; but 
as he did not keep his word, I had him arrested a third time, 
tried as common seller, and sent to jail under the Prohibitory 
Law. He was pardoned by the governor, after signing an 
agreement, which was lodged with the secretary of state, that 
he would never sell liquor again in New Hampshire. Not- 
withstanding all that, he continued the business. 

In June, 1888, I got an injunction served upon him and his 
house under the Nuisance Act, and from that time to this I 
have no reason to believe that he has sold liquor. 

Instances of this kind have been numerous in different 
parts of the state. 7 

But it is said that an injunction upon a building injures 
its value. I see no reason for this statement. 

It is contrary to law for any man to rent a building for the 
unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors. No injunction can be 
served upon a building, under the law, that is not used for 
unlawful purposes. If it is used for that purpose and the 
injunction is served upon the owner and the building, the 
owner suffers no loss and no injury whatever until he has 
broken the law a second time. The injunction has no effect 
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upon him or upon his building, except so far as it is used for 
unlawful purposes. 

No one would say that it was an injury to the man’s prop- 
erty to have an injunction served upon it to prevent its being 
used for gambling, or for the concealment of stolen goods, or 
for any other unlawful purpose of that kind; why, then, 
should there be any claim made that property was injured 
because the firm hand of the law was placed upon it to pre- 
vent its being used for the unlawful sale of liquor ? 

This Nuisance Law seems to be dreaded more by liquor 
dealers than any other law ever enacted, because it makes the 
Prohibitory Law so much more effective. If it is repealed, it 
is a step towards the repeal of the Prohibitory Law. 

Good judges always have said that this was the most effec- 
tive temperance legislation ever placed upgn our statute 
books. 

An eminent member of the Supreme Court said to me some 
time ago substantially as follows: “The Nuisance Law is the 
law that has got teeth in it.” 

One of the ablest lawyers in the state, a member of the 
legislature of 1889, after finding that the legislature would 
not repeal the Prohibitory law, said, to a member of that legis- 
lature who stated the conversation to me, substantially as fol- 
lows: We can get along with the prohibitory law because we 
can usually make out a case as one of the first offence and 
pay a small fine; but we must get rid of this Nuisance Act, 
for that is the law that gets hold and hangs on. 

A man who is engaged in a business knows better what 
affects his business for good or ill than any other person, and 
consequently I have great confidence in the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Senate of 1889 on this question, 
who urged a fellow-senator in the session of 1889 to vote to 
repeal the Nuisance Act, because, said he, addressing his 
friend, “It will do you no damage, and it will be a great 
advantage to my business.” 

Inasmuch as the Prohibitory Law is growing in its effi- 
ciency from year to year, and is being enforced in many 
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towns to-day where it was not enforced a few years ago, and 
as the Nuisance Act has been a great assistance in the en- 
forcement of this law, and since the effect of the general legis- 
lation of our state has been marvellously good as compared 
with other legislation in other states, it would seem that the 
repeal of any of these laws must come, not because of a desire 
to promote the cause of temperance and reduce the sale of 
liquor, but for some other purpose. 

This bill to repeal the Nuisance Act was introduced by a 
gentleman from Portsmouth. I am not aware that Ports- 
mouth has yet suffered in any way from the enforcement of 
this law. I am glad to learn, however, that an effort has been 
made during the past few months to enforce the Prohibitory 
Law, even there, on the Lord’s day. Possibly there may be 
some friends of the saloon in that city who fear the efficiency 
of the Nuisance Act in the future. 

I therefore appeal to you, in the name of the temperance 
men and women of the State of New Hampshire, to oppose the 
passage of this bill, or, any other bill which will in any way 
reduce the efficiency of our present temperance legislation. 


GorrsTowN, Jan. 26, 1891. 
D. H. GoopA.e, Esq. : 

Honorable Sir: I do not see how I can be at Concord 
Wednesday. If I were to be there I should be puzzled to know 
what to say. The necessity of that law, and its power when 
enforced, are so apparent that to repeal it is without excuse. 

I have heard of no petition asking for its repeal. I am cer- 
tain no temperance man would sign such. 

Would its repeal lessen the number of places where evil is 
done for gain? 

Is there anything that the law says that justifies its repeal ? 

It declares gambling-places nuisances. Is that why it 
should be struck from the statute-book? It declares houses 
of ill-fame nuisances. Does the legislature propose to say 
they are not? It declares places where liquors are illegally 
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sold nuisances. Will the legislature say they are not? No 
one suggests its repeal for either of the two first reasons. Is 
the illegal sale of liquors less an offence against law than 
gambling or prostitution ? 

These are all the offences that this act relates to. Which 
one of them is surrounded with such sacredness that this law 
must be repealed ? 

The law says that either of these offences may be sup- 
pressed by petition to the court. Is there anything in this 
objectionable? You live ina city or village,—own your house 
there. Your next neighbor, not one hundred feet from you, 
perhaps, rents his house for one of these purposes. Do you 
object to a law by which you can drive him from the busi- 
ness, and protect your property and your family from the 
nuisance ? 

The court has decided that what this law says is constitu- 
tional, and has prescribed the way for its enforcement. Inter- 
preted by that decision, the law is too mild rather than too 
severe; and as men to whom the interests of the state are for 
the time committed, the legislature should amend by allowing 
the petition to be signed by a less number, say five, instead of 
twenty, and authorize the selectmen of towns, as well as the 
solicitor of the county, to commence proceedings. 

If the repeal is not asked for because of what it says, it 
must be because of what it does. 

What is its action? It suppresses no legal business. It 
injures no law-abiding citizen. It has been the means of 
sending some men to jail; but in every case the man deserved 
his fate. 

Its very existence, as law, is a wholesome restraint. It has 
closed up some places of evil. It has never caused one to be 
opened. It has compelled evil-doers to conceal their busi- 
ness. Before this law was enacted, liquor-ellers displayed 
their goods in windows and doors, hung out their signs to 
public view, and advertised their business in the papers. 
They do none of these things now. 

Have the attempts to enforce the law injured the towns 
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and cities where the attempt has been made? Let the census 
report answer. 

It was attempted in Dover, and there the population in- 
creased from 11,687 to 12,790,.—over 1,100. 

It was tried in Concord, and the population increased from 
13,845 to 17,004,—over 3,000. 

It was tried in Nashua, and the population increased from 
13,397 to 19,811,—almost 6,000. 

It was tried in Manchester, and the population increased 
from 32,630 to 44,126,—a gain of 11,500. 

It was not tried in Portsmouth, and that liquor-enslaved, 
beer-benumbed city increased 137. The little town of Hill 
came within 10 of equalling it. The staid old town of Bos- 
cawen came within 20 of it. In its own county, Derry, 
Epping, Exeter, Hampton, Newmarket, and Northwood beat 
it, while away up in mountainous Coés, Berlin, Carroll, Cole- 
brook, Gorham, Jefferson, Lancaster, Milan, Northumberland, 
and Whitefield beat it from 50 to 2,000. There is hardly a 
town in the state, having within its borders a shoe-shop or 
a sash and blind factory, that has not made more progress-—— 
and does Portsmouth ask for the repeal of this law? 

The law has not, and cannot, injure an innocent man. It 
simply enjoins one against the doing of either of three illegal 
things. An injunction against a man, forbidding him to sell 
liquor, does him no harm if he sells no liquor. An injunction 
against a landlord and his building does no injury to him or 
his building if le does not use or rent it for illegal purposes. 

Again: An injunction does not stick to the man,—it does 
not follow Aim. It forbids his doing that evil thing in that 
place. He can move to the next door, and leave the injunc- 
tion behind him. But an injunction against an owner, for- 
bidding the use of his building for an illegal purpose, sticks to 
the building. Hence, the landlord fears the law; and those 
who want to rent for these purposes desire the law’s repeal. 
Is it a good reason for granting their wish that the noose of 
the halter is around the neck of the wealthy ? 


This law is not strange or uncommon, nor is it a peculiar- 
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ity of states having prohibition laws. It exists side by side 
with license laws. This statute is almost a verbatim copy of 
a similar law in Massachusetts. The state surrenders its 
sovereignty when it repeals a law upon the demand of its 
violators. 

The times demand courage—the courage of convictions. 
More law, not less; more enforcement, not less,—is what is 
needed. The power and efficiency of any law depend largely 
upon its stability. Let it be known that this act is upon the 
statute book to remain, and from that moment its restraining 
influence will be greatly increased. Law abiding citizens will 
be encouraged, and those whose duty it is to enforce law will 
be more ready and more efficient in their action. 

No reason can be assigned for the repeal of this law that 
cannot be urged for the repeal of any law. 

This law is better in some respects than any new law can 
be. Doubtful questions arising under it have been judicially 
determined. Its modus operandi has been settled. It is now 
in good condition for use. Its terrible possibilities hang 
over the liquor interest. They see and fear them. They do 
not want to feel them. Their opposition should be the law's 
recommendation. 

We cannot afford to go backward. 

The law is a good law, designed only for a good end. It 
has in its operation accomplished good, and good only. It is 
well enough. Let it alone! 

I am very truly yours, 
SAMUEL UPTON. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BY THE NORTHMEN, 


IN THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 


ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE N. H. Historica, Socrety, Aprit 24, 1888, 


By Rev. EDMUND F. SLAFTER, D. D. 


On the 29th day of October, 1887, a statue erected to the 
memory of Leif, the son of Erik, the discoverer of America, 
was unveiled in the city of Boston, in the presence ofa large 
assembly of citizens. The statue is of bronze, a little larger 
than life-size, and represents the explorer standing upon the 
prow of his ship, shading his eyes with his hand, and gazing 
towards the west. This monument?’ suggests the subject to 
which I wish to call your attention, viz., the story of the dis- 
covery of this continent by the Scandinavians nearly nine hun- 
dred years ago. 

I must here ask your indulgence for the statement of a few 
preliminary historical facts in order that we may have a clear 
understanding of this discovery. 

About the middle of the ninth century, Harald Haarfager, or 
the fair-haired, came to the throne of Norway. He was a 
young and handsome prince, endowed with great energy of 
will and many personal attractions. It is related that he fell 
in love with a beautiful princess. His addresses were, how- 
ever, coolly rejected with the declaration that when he became 
king of Norway in reality, and not merely in name, she would 


1 If it be admitted, as it is almost universally, that the Scandinavians came to this 
continent in the last part of the tenth or the early part of the eleventh century, it‘is 
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give him both her heart and her hand. This admonition was 
not disregarded by the young king. The thirty-one principal- 
ities into which Norway was at that time divided were in a 
few years subjugated, and the petty chieftains or princes who 
ruled over them became obedient to the royal authority. The 
despotic rule, however, of the king was so irritating and 
oppressive that many of them sought homes of greater freedom 
in the inhospitable islands of the northern seas. Among the 
rest, Iceland, having been discovered a short time before, was 
colonized by them. This event occurred about the year 874. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the climate and the sterility of 
the soil, the colony rapidly increased in numbers and wealth, 
and an active commerce sprung up with the mother country, 
and was successfully maintained. At the end of a century, 
they had pushed their explorations still farther, and Greenland 
was discovered, and a colony was planted there, which con- 
tinued to flourish for a long period. 

About the year 985, a young, enterprising, and prosperous 
navigator, who had been accustomed to carry on a trade between 
Iceland and Norway, on returning from the latter in the sum- 
mer of the year, found that his father had left Iceland some 
time before his arrival, to join a new colony which had been 
then recently planted in Greenland. This young merchant, 
who bore the name of Bjarni, disappointed at not finding his 
father in Iceland, determined to proceed on and pass the com- 
ing winter with him at the new colony in Greenland. Having 
obtained what information he could as to the geographical 
position of Greenland, this intrepid navigator accordingly set 
sail in his little barque, with a small number of men, in an 
unknown and untried sea, guided in his course only by the 
sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies.’ After sailing three 
days they entirely lost sight of land. A north wind sprung 
up, accompanied with a dense fog, which utterly shrouded the 
heavens from their view, and left them at the mercy of the 


eminently fitting that a suitable monument should mark and emphasize the event. 
And it seems equally fitting that it should be placed in Boston, the metropolis of New 
England, since it simply commemorates the event of their coming, but is not intended 
to indicate their land-fall, or the place of their temporary abode. 


1 The mariner’s compass was not discovered till the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
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winds and the waves. Thus helpless, they were borne along 
for many days in an open and trackless ocean, they knew not 
whither. At length the fog cleared away, the blue sky 
appeared, and soon after they came in sight of land. On 
approaching near to it, they observed that it had a low, undu- 
lating surface, was without mountains, and was thickly cov- 
ered with wood. It was obviously not the Greenland for 
which they were searching. Bearing away and leaving the 
land on the west, after sailing two days, they again came in 
sight of land. This was likewise flat and well wooded, but 
could not be Greenland, as that had been described to them as 
having very high snow-capped hills. Turning their prow 
from the land and launching out into the open sea, after a sail 
of three days, they came in sight of another country having a 
flat, rocky foreground, and mountains beyond with ice-clad 
summits. This was unlike Greenland as it had been described 
tothem. They did not even lower their sails. They, how- 
ever, subsequently found it to be an island. Continuing on 
their course, after sailing four days they came to Greenland, 
where Bjarni found his father, with whom he made his per- 
manent abode. 

This accidental discovery of lands hitherto unknown, and 
farther west than Greenland, and differing in important features 
from any countries with which they were familiar, awakened 
a very deep interest wherever the story was rehearsed. Bjarni 
was criticised, and blamed for not having made a thorough 
exploration and for bringing back such a meagre account of 
what he had seen. But while these discoveries were the fre- 
quent subject of conversation, both in Norway and in the colo- 
nies of Iceland and Greenland, it was not until fifteen years 
had elapsed that any serious attempt was made to verify the 
statement of Bjarni, or to secure any advantages from what he 
had discovered. 

About the year 1000, Leif, the son of Erik, an early colonist 
of Greenland, determined to conduct an expedition in search of 
the new lands which had been seen on the accidental voyage of 
Bjarni. He accordingly fitted out a ship, and manned it with 
thirty-five men. Shaping their course by the direction and 
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advice of Bjarni, their first discovery was the country which 
Bjarni had seen last. On going ashore they saw no grass, but 
what appeared to be a plain of flat stones stretching back to 
icy mountains in the distance. They named it flat-stone land, 
or Helluland. 

Again proceeding on their voyage, they came to another 
land which was flat, covered with wood, with low, white, 
sandy shores, answering to the second country seen by Bjarni. 
Having landed and made a personal inspection, they named 
the place woodland, or Markland. 

Sailing once more into the open sea with a north-east wind, 
at the end of two days they came to a third country, answering 
to that which Bjarni had first seen. They landed upon an 
island situated at the mouth of a river. They left their ship in 
a sound between the island and the river. The water was 
shallow, and the receding tide soon left their ship on the beach. 
As soon, however, as their ship was lifted by the rising tide. 
they floated it into the river, and from thence into a lake, or an 
expansion of the river above its mouth. Here they landed and 
constructed temporary dwellings, but having decided to pass 
the winter, they proceeded to erect buildings for their more 
ample accommodation. They found abundance of fish in the 
waters, the climate mild, and the nature of the country such 
that they thought cattle would not even require feeding or 
shelter in winter. They observed that day and night were 
more equal than in Greenland or Iceland. The sun was above 
the horizon on the shortest day, if we may accept the interpre- 
tation of learned Icelandic scholars, from half past seven in 

1 This statement rests on the interpretation of Professor Finn Magnusen, for which 
see “ The Voyages of the Northmen to America,” Prince Socely’s ed., pp. 34, 126. Bos- 
ton, 1877. The general description of the climate and the products of the soil are in 
harmony with this interpretation, but it has nevertheless been questioned. Other 
Icelandic writers differ from him, and make the latitude of the land-fall of Leif at 
49° 55', instead of 41° 43/ 10’, as computed by Magnusen. 

This later interpretation is by Professor Gustav Storm. Vide The Finding of 
Wineland the Good, by Arthur Middleton Reeves, pp. 181-185. London, 1890. These 
interpretations are wide apart. Both writers are represented to be able and thorough 
scholars. When doctors disagree, who shall decide? The sciolists will doubtless range 
themselves on different sides, and fight it out to the bitter end. 


The truth is, the chronology of that period in its major and minor applications was 
exceedingly indefinite. The year when events occurred is settled, when settled at all, 
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the morning till half past four in the afternoon. Having com- 
pleted their house-building, they devoted the rest of the season 
to a careful and systematic exploration of the country about 
them, not venturing, however, so far that they could not return 
to their homes in the evening. 

In this general survey they discovered grapes growing in 
great abundance, and timber of an excellent quality and highly 
valued in the almost woodless region from whence they came. 
With these two commodities they loaded their ship, and in the 
spring returned to Greenland. Leif gave to the country, which 
he had thus discovered and explored, a name, as he said, after 
its ** qualities,” and called it Vineland. 

The next voyage was made by Thorvald, a brother of Leif, 
probably in the year 1002.. The same ship was employed, and 
was manned with thirty men. They repaired at once to the 
booths or temporary houses constructed by Leif, where they 
passed three winters, subsisting chiefly upon fish, which they 
took in the waters near them. Inthe summers they explored 
the country in various directions to a considerable distance. 
They discovered no indications of human occupation except on 
an island, where they found a corn-shed constructed of wood. 
The second year they discovered native inhabitants in great 
numbers, armed with missiles, and having a vast flotilla of boats 
made of the skins of animals. With these natives they came 
into hostile conflict, in which Thorvald received a wound of 
which he subsequently died. He was buried at a spot selected 
by himself, and crosses were set up at his head and at his feet. 
After another winter, having loaded their ship with grapes and 
vines, the explorers returned to Greenland. 
with great difficulty ; and it is plain that the divisions of the day were loose and indefi- 
nite. At least, they could only be approximately determined. In the absence of clocks, 
watches, and chronometers, there could not be anything like scientific accuracy, and 
the attempt to apply scientific principles to Scandinavian chronology only renders con- 
fusion still more confused. The terms which they used to express the divisions of the 
day were all indefinite. One of them, for example, was Airdis rismdl; which means 
the time when the herdsmen took their breakfast. This was sufficiently definite for 
the practical purposes of a simple, primitive people; but as the breakfast hour of a 
people is always more or less various, hirdis risma/ probably covered a period from one 
to three hours, and therefore did not furnish the proper data for calculating latitude. 


Any meaning given by translators touching exact hours of the day must, therefore, be 
taken cum grano salis, or for only what it is worth. 
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The death of Thorvald was a source of deep sorrow to his 
family, and his brother Thorstein resolved to visit Vineland and 
bring home his body. He accordingly embarked in the same 
ship, with twenty-five chosen men, and his wife Gudrid. The 
voyage proved unsuccessful. Having spent the whole summer 
in a vain attempt to find Vineland, they returned to Greenland, 
and during the winter Thorstein died, and the next year his 
widow Gudrid was married to Thorfinn Karlsefni, a wealthy 
Icelandic merchant. 

In the year 1007, three ships sailed for Vineland, one com- 
manded by Thorfinn Karlsefni, one by Bjarni Grimolfson, and 
the third by Thorvard, the husband of Freydis, the half-sister 
of Leif, the son of Erik. There were altogether in the three 
ships, one hundred and sixty men, and cattle of various kinds 
taken with them perhaps for food, or possibly to be useful in 
case they should decide to make a permanent settlement. They 
attempted, however, nothing beyond a careful exploration of the 
country, which they found beautiful and productive, its forests 
abounding in wild game, its rivers well stocked with fish, and 
the soil producing a spontaneous growth of native grains. They 
bartered trifles with the natives for their furs, but they were 
able to hold little intercourse with them. The natives were so 
exceedingly hostile that the lives of the explorers were in con- 
stant peril, and they consequently, after some bloody skirmishes, 
abandoned all expectation of making a permanent settlement. 
At the end of three years, Karlsefni and his voyagers returned 
to Greenland. 

In the year rorr Freydis, the half-sister of Leif, inspired by 
the hope of a profitable voyage, entered into a partnership with 
two merchants, and passed a winter in Vineland. She was a 
bold, masculine woman, of unscrupulous character, and desti- 
tute of every womanly quality. She fomented discord, con- 
trived the assassination of her partners in the voyage, and early 
the next spring. having loaded all the ships with timber and 
other commodities, she returned with rich and valuable cargoes 
for the Greenland market. 

Such is the story of the discovery of America in the last 
years of the tenth and the early years of the eleventh centuries. 
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These four expeditions of which I have given a very brief 
outline, passing over many interesting but unimportant details, 
constitute all of which there remains any distinct and well 
defined narrative. Other voyages may have been made during 
the same or a later period. Allusions are found in early Scan- 
dinavian writings, which may confirm the narratives which we 
have given, but add to them nothing really essential or important. 

The natural and pertinent question which the historical 
student has a right to ask is this: On what evidence does this 
story rest? What reason have we to believe that these voyages 
were ever made? 

I will endeavor to make the answer to these inquiries as 
plain and clear as possible. 

There are two kinds of evidence by which remote historical 
events may be established, viz., ancient writings, which can be 
relied upon as containing truthful statements of the alleged 
events, and, secondly, historical monuments and remains illus- 
trating and confirming the written narratives. Such events 
may be established by one of these classes of evidence alone, or 
by both in concurrence. 

Our attention shall be directed in the first place to certain 
ancient writings in which the story of this discovery of America 
isfound. What are these ancient writings? and to what extent 
do they challenge our belief ? 

At the time that the alleged voyages to this continent in the 
year 1000, and a few years subsequent, were made, the old 
Danish or Icelandic tongue, then spoken in Iceland and Green- 
land, the vernacular of the explorers, had not been reduced to a 
written language, and of course the narrative of these voyages 
could not at that time be written out. But there was in that 
language an oral literature of a peculiar and interesting charac- 
ter. It had its poetry, its romance, its personal memoirs, and 
its history. It was nevertheless unwritten. It was carried in 
the memory, and handed down from one generation to another. 
In distinguished and opulent families men were employed to 
memorize and rehearse on festivals and other great occasions, 
as a part of the entertainment, the narratives, which had been 
skilfully put together and polished for public recital, relating to 
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the exploits and achievements of their ancestors. These narra- 
tives were called sagas, and those who memorized and repeated 
them were called sagamen. It was a hundred and fifty years 
after the alleged discovery of this continent before the practice 
began of committing Icelandic sagas to writing. Suitable 
parchment was difficult to obtain, and the process was slow 
and expensive, and only a few documents of any kind at first 
were put into written form. But in the thirteenth century 
written sagas multiplied to vast numbers. They were deposited 
in convents and in other places of safety. Between 1650 and 
1715, these old Icelandic parchments were transferred to the 
libraries of Stockholm and Copenhagen. They were subse- 
quently carefully read, and classified by the most competent 
and erudite scholars. Among them two sagas were found 
relating to discoveries far to the southwest of Greenland, the 
outlines of which I have given you in the preceding pages. 
The earliest of these two sagas is supposed to have been written 
by Hauk Erlendsson, who died in 1334. Whether he copied it 
from a previous manuscript, or took the narrative from oral 
tradition, cannot be determined. The other was written out in 
its present form somewhere between 1387 and 1395. It was 
probably copied from a previous saga not known to be now 
in existence, but which is conjectured to have been originally 
written out in the twelfth century. These documents are pro- 
nounced by scholars qualified to judge of the character of 
ancient writings to be authentic, and were undoubtedly believed 
by the writers to be narratives of historical truth. 

They describe with great distinctness the outlines of our 
eastern coast, including soil, products, and climate, beginning 
in the cold, sterile regions of the north and extending down to 
the warm and fruitful shores of the south. It is to be observed 
that there is no improbability that these alleged voyages should 
have been made. That a vessel, sailing from Iceland and bound 
for Greenland, should be blown from its course and drifted to 
the coast of Nova Scotia or of New England, is an occurrence 
that might well be expected; and to believe that such an acci- 
dental voyage should be followed by other voyages of discovery, 
demands no extraordinary credulity. 
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The sagas, or narratives, in which the alleged voyages are 
described, were written out as we have them to-day, more than 
a hundred years before the discoveries of Columbus were 
made in the West Indies,’ or those of John Cabot on our north- 
ern Atlantic shores. The writers of these sagas had no infor- 
mation derived from other sources on which to build up the 
fabric of their story. To believe that the agreement of the nar- 
ratives in their general outlines with the facts as we now know 
them was accidental, a mere matter of chance, is impossible. 
The coincidences are so many, and the events so far removed 
from anything that the authors had themselves ever seen, or of 
which they had any knowledge, that it becomes easier and 
more reasonable to accept the narratives in their general feat- 
ures than to deny the authenticity of the records. If we reject 
them, we must on the same principle reject the early history of 
all the civilized peoples of the earth, since that history has been 
obtained in all cases more or less directly from oral tradition. 

In their general scope, therefore, the narrative of the sagas 
has been accepted by the most judicious and dispassionate his- 
torical students. who have given to the subject careful and con- 
scientious study. 

But when we descend to minor particulars, unimportant to 
the general drift and import of the narratives, we find it diffi- 
cult, nay, I may say impossible, to accept them fully and with 
an unhesitating confidence. Narratives that have come down 

1 It has been conjectured by some writers that Columbus on a visit to Iceland learned 
something of the voyages of the Northmen to America, and was aided by this knowl- 
edge in his subsequent discoveries. There is no evidence whatever that such was the 
case. In writing a memoir of his father, Ferdinando Columbus found among his papers 
a memorandum in whith Columbus states that, in February, 1477, he sailed a hundred 
leagues beyond Tile, that this island was as large as England, that the English from 
Bristol carried on a trade there, that the sea when he was there was not frozen over ; 
and he speaks also of the high tides. In the same paragraph we are informed that the 
southern limit of this island is 63° from the equator, which identifies it with Iceland. 
Beyond these facts, the memorandum contains no information. There is no evidence 
that Columbus was at any time in communication with the natives of Iceland on any 
subject whatever. There is no probability that he sought, or obtained, any information 
of the voyages of the Northmen to this continent. Ferdinando Columbus’s life of his 
father may be found in Spanish in Barcia’s Historical Collections, Vol. I. Madrid, 1749. 
It is a translation from the Italian, printed in Venice in 1571. An English translation 


appears in Churchill’s Collections, in Kerr’s, and in Pinkerton’s, but its mistranslations 
and errors render it wholly untrustworthy. 
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to us on the current of oral tradition are sure to be warped and 
twisted from their original form and meaning. Consciously or 
unconsciously they are shaped and colored more or less by the 
several minds through which they have passed. No one can 
fail to have witnessed the changes that have grown up in the 
same story, as repeated by one and, another in numerous in- 
stances within his own observation. The careful historian 
exercises, therefore, great caution in receiving what comes to 
him merely in oral tradition.' 

We must not, however, forget that the sagamen in whose 
memories alone these narratives were preserved at least a hun- 
dred and fifty years, and not unlikely for more than three hun- 
dred, were professional narrators of events. It was their 
office and duty to transmit to others what they had themselves 
received. Their professional character was in some degree a 
guarantee for the preservation of the truth. But nevertheless 
it was impossible through a long series of oral narrations, that 
errors should not creep in; that the memory of some of them 
should not fail at times ; and if it did fail there was no authority 
or standard by which their errors could be corrected. More- 
over it is probable that variations were purposely introduced 
here and there, in obedience to the sagaman’s conceptions of 
an improved style and a better taste. What variations took 
place through the failure of the memory or the conceit of the 
sagamen, whether few or many, whether trivial or important, 
can never be determined. It is therefore obvious that our 
interpretation of minor particulars in the sagas cannot be criti- 
cal, and any nicely exact meaning, any absolute certainty, can- 
not be successfully maintained, since an inevitable doubt, 
never to be removed, overshadows these minor particulars. 
We may state, therefore, without hesitation, that the narratives 

1 It is somewhat remarkable that most writers who have attempted to estimate the 
value of the sagas as historical evidence have ignored the fact, that from a hundred and 
fifty to three hundred years they existed only in oral tradition, handed down from one 
generation to another, subject to the changes which are inevitable in oral statements. 
They are treated by these critics as they would treat scientific documents, a coast or 
geodetic survey, or an admiralty report, in which lines and distances are determined by 
the most accurate instruments, and measurements and records are made simultaneously. 


It is obvious that their premises must be defective, and consequently their deductions 
are sure to-be erroneous. 
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of the sagas are to be accepted only in their general outlines 
and prominent features. So far we find solid ground. If we 
advance farther we tread upon quicksands, and are not sure of 
our foothold. 

The question here naturally arises, viz., If in minor particu- 
lars the sagas cannot be fully relied upon, to what extent can we 
identify the countries discovered, and the places visited by the 
Northmen? 

In answer to this very proper inquiry. I observe that, 
according to the narrative of the sagas, and the interpretation 
of Scandinavian scholars, the first country that the explorers 
discovered after leaving Greenland answers in its general feat- 
ures to Newfoundland, with its sterile soil, its rocky sur- 
face, and its mountains in the back-ground. The second 
answers to Nova Scotia, with its heavy forests, its low, level 
coast, and its white, sandy cliffs and beaches. The third an- 
swers to New England in temperature. climate, productions 
of the soil, the flat, undulating surface of the country, and 
its apparent distance from Greenland, the base or starting- 
point from which these voyages of discovery were made. 

The statements of the sagas coincide with so many of the 
general features of our Atlantic coast that there is a strong 
probability, not indeed rising to a demonstration, but to as 
much certainty as belongs to anything in the period of unwrit- 
ten history, that the Vineland of the Northmen was somewhere 
on our American Atlantic coast. Of this there is little room for 
doubt. But when we go beyond this there is absolutely no 
certainty whatever. The local descriptions of the sagas are 
all general and indefinite. They identify nothing. When they 
speak of an island, a cape, a river, or a bay, they do not give us 
any clue tothe locality where the said island, or cape, or river, or 
bay is situated. The whole coast of New England and of the 
English Provinces farther east is serrated with capes and bays 
and river-inlets, and is likewise studded with some hundreds 
of islands. It would be exceedingly interesting, indeed a great 
achievement, if we could clearly fix or identify the land-fall of 
Leif, the Scandinavian explorer, and point out the exact spot 
where he erected his houses and passed the winter. 
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The key to this identification, if any exists, is plainly the 
description of the place as given in the sagas. If we find in 
the sagas the land-fall of Leif, the place where the Scandina- 
vians landed, so fully described that it can be clearly distin- 
guished from every other place on our coast, we shall then 
have accomplished this important historical achievement. Let 
us examine this description as it stands in these ancient docu- 
ments. 

Leaving Markland, they were, says the saga, ** two days at 
sea before they saw land, and they sailed thither and came to an 
island which lay to the eastward of the land.” Here they landed 
and made observations as to the grass and the sweetness of the 
dew. ‘After that,” continues the saga, ‘* they went to the ship, 
and sailed into a sound, which lay between the island and a 
ness (promontory), which ran out to the eastward of the land; 
and then steered westwards past the ness. It was very shallow 
at ebb-tide, and their ship stood up, so that it was far to see 
from the ship to the water. 

‘** But so much did they desire to land. that they did not give 
themselves time to wait until the water again rose under their 
ship, but ran at once on shore, at a place where a river flows 
out of a lake; but so soon as the waters rose up under the ship, 
then took they boats, and rowed to the ship, and floated it up to 
the river, and thence into the lake, and there cast anchor, and 
brought up from the ship their skin cots, and made there booths. 
After this they took council, and formed the resolution of re- 
maining there for the winter, and built there large houses.” 

In this brief extract are all the data which we have relating 
to the land-fall of Leif, and to the placg where he erected his 
houses, which were occupied by himself, and by other explorers 
in subsequent years. 

We shall observe that we have in this description an ¢sland 
at the mouth of a river. Whether the island was large or 
small, whether it was round, square, cuneiform, broad, narrow, 
high or low, we are not told. It was simply an island, and of 
it we have no further description or knowledge whatever. 

Their ship was anchored in what they call a sound, between 
the island and a promontory or tongue of land which ran out to 
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the eastward. The breadth or extent of the sound at high 
water, or at low water, is not given. It may have been broad, 
covering a vast expanse, or it may have been very small, em- 
braced within a few square rods. It was simply a sound, a 
shallow piece of water, where their ship was stranded at low 
tide. Of its character we know nothing more whatever. 

Then we have a river. Whether it was a large river ora 
small one, long or short, wide or narrow, deep or shallow, a 
fresh water or tidal stream, we are not informed. All we 
know of the river is that their ship could be floated up its 
current at least at high tide. 

The river flowed out of a/ake. No further description of 
the lake is given. It may have been a large body of water, or it 
may have been a very small one. It may have been only an 
enlargement or expansion of the river, or it may have been a 
bay receiving its waters from the ocean, rising and falling with 
the tides, and the river only the channel of its incoming and 
receding waters. 

On the borders of this lake, or bay, or enlargement of the 
river, as the case may have been, they built their owses ; 
whether on the right or left shore, whether near the outlet, 
or miles away, we know not. 

It is easy to see how difficult, how impossible, it is to identify 
the landing place and temporary abode of the Northmen on 
our coast from this loose and indefinite description of the sagas. 

In the nearly nine hundred years which have passed since 
the discovery of this continent by these northern explorers, 
it would be unreasonable not to suppose that very great changes 
have taken place at thg mouth of the rivers and tidal bays along 
our Atlantic coast. There is probably not a river’s mouth or a 
tidal inlet on our whole eastern frontier, which has not been 
transformed in many and important features during this long 
lapse of time. Islands have been formed, and islands have 
ceased to exist. Sands have been drifting, shores have been 
crumbling, new inlets have been formed, and old ones have 
been closed up. Nothing is more unfixed and changeable than 


the shores of estuaries, and of rivers where they flow into the 
ocean. 
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But even if we suppose that no changes have taken place 
in this long lapse of time, there are, doubtless, between Long 
Island Sound and the eastern limit of Nova Scotia, a great num- 
ber of rivers with all the characteristics of that described by the 
sagas. Precisely the same characteristics belong to the Taun- 
ton, the Charles, the Merrimack, the Piscataqua, the Kennebec, 
the Penobscot, the Saint Croix, and the St. John. All these 
rivers have one or more islands at their mouth, and there are 
abundant places near by where a ship might be stranded at low 
tide, and in each of these rivers there are expansions or bays 
from which they flow into the ocean.’ And there are, probably, 
twenty other less important rivers on our coast, where the same 
conditions may likewise be found. What sagacious student of 
history, what experienced navigator, or what learned geogra- 
pher has the audacity to say that he is able to tell us near which 
of these rivers the Northmen constructed their habitations, 
and made their temporary abode! The identification is plainly 
impossible. Nothing is more certain than the uncertainty that 
enters into all the local descriptions contained in the Ice- 
landic sagas. In the numerous explorations of those early 
navigators, there is not a bay, a cape, a promontory, or a 
river, so clearly described, or so distinctly defined, that it can 
be identified with any bay, cape, promontory. or river on our 
coast. The verdict of history'on this point is plain, and must 
stand. Imagination and fancy have their appropriate sphere, 
but their domain is fiction, and not fact; romance, and not his- 
tory; and it is the duty of the historical student to hold them 
within the limits of their proper field. 

But there is yet another question which demands an answer. 
Did the Northmen leave on this continent any monuments or 
works which may serve as memorials of their abode here in the 
early part of the eleventh century ? 

The sources of evidence on this point must be looked for in 
the sagas, or in remains which can be clearly traced to the 
Northmen as their undoubted authors. : 

In the sagas, we are compelled to say, as much as we could 
desire it otherwise, that we have looked in vain for any such 


1 If the reader will examine our coast-survey maps, he will easily verify this statement. 
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testimony. They contain no evidence, not an intimation, that 
the Northmen constructed any mason work, or even laid one 
stone upon another for any purpose whatever. Their dwell- 
ings, such as they were, were hastily thrown together, to serve 
only for a brief occupation. The rest of their time, according 
to the general tenor of the narrative, was exclusively devoted 
to exploration, and to the preparation and laying in of a cargo 
for their return voyage. This possible source of evidence yields 
therefore no testimony that the Scandinavians left any structures 
which have survived down to the present time, and can there- 
fore be regarded as memorials of their abode in this country. 
But, if there is no evidence on this point in the sagas, are 
there to be found to-day on any part of our Atlantic coast remains 
which can be plainly traced to the work of the Northmen? 
This question, we regret to say, after thorough examination 
and study, the most competent, careful, and learned antiqua- 
ries have been obliged to answer in the negative. Credulity 
has seized upon several comparatively antique works, whose 
origin half a century ago was not clearly understood, and has 
blindly referred them to the Northmen. Foremost among 
them were, first, the stone structure of arched mason work in 
Newport, Rhode Island; second, a famous rock, bearing in- 
scriptions, lying in the tide-water near the town of Dighton, 
in Massachusetts; and, third, the ** skeleton in armor” found 
at Fall River, in the same state. No others have been put 
forward on any evidence that challenges a critical examination. 
The old mill at Newport, situated on the farm of Benedict 
Arnold, an early governor of Rhode Island, was called in his 
will ** my stone built wind mill.” and had there been in his 
mind any mystery about its origin, he could hardly-have failed 
to indicate it as a part of his description. Roger Williams, the 
pioneer settler of Rhode Island, educated at the University of 
Cambridge, England, a voluminous author, was himself an 
antiquary, and deeply interested in everything that pertained to 
our aboriginal history. Had any building of arched mason 
work, with some pretensions to architecture, existed at the 
time when he first took up his abode in Rhode Island, and be- * 
fore any English settlements had been made there, he could 
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not have failed to mention it: a phenomenon so singular, un- 
expected, and mysterious must have attracted his attention. 
His silence on the subject renders it morally certain that no 
such structure could have been there at that time.’ 

The inscriptions on the Dighton rock present rude cuttings, 
intermingled with outline figures of men and animals. The 
whole, or any part of them, baffles and defies all skill in inter- 
pretation. Different scholars have thought they discerned in 
the shapeless traceries Pheenician, Hebrew, Scythian, and 
Runic characters or letters. Doubtless some similitude to 
them may here and there be seen. They are probably acci- 
dental resemblances. But no rational interpretation has ever 
been given, and it seems now to be generally conceded by those 
best qualified to judge, that they are the work of our native 
Indians, of very trivial import, if, indeed, they had any mean- 
ing whatever. 

The ** skeleton in armor,” found at Fall River, has no better 
claim than the rest to a Scandinavian origin. What appeared 
to be human bones were found in a sand-bank, encased in 
metallic bands of brass. Its antecedents are wholly unknown. 
It may possibly have been the relics of some early navigator, 
cast upon our shore, who was either killed by the natives or 
died a natural death, and was buried in the armor in which he 
was clad. Or, what is far more probable, it may have been the 
remains of one of our early Indians, overlaid even in his grave, 
according to their custom, with the ornaments of brass, which 
he had moulded and shaped with his own hands while living.? 

1 Although most antiquaries and historical students have abandoned all belief in the 
Scandinavian origin of this structure, yet in the March number of Scribner’s Magazine, 
1879, an article may be found in defence of the theory that it was erected in the eleventh 
century by the Northmen. The argument is founded on its architectural construction, 


but it is clearly refuted by Mr. George C. Mason, Jr., in the Magazine of American 
History, Vol. III, p. 541. 

2 In Professor Putnam’s Report, as Curator of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, in 1887, will be found the following interesting account 
of the “Skeleton in Armor: ” 

“T must, however, mention as of particular interest relating to the early period of 
contact between the Indians and Europeans on this continent, the presentation, by Dr. 
. Samuel Kneeland, of two of the brass tubes found with the skeleton of an Indian near 
Fall River, about which so much has been written, including the well known verses by 
Longfellow, entitled ‘ The Skeleton in Armor.’ That two of the ‘links of the armor’ 
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Could the veil be lifted, some such stories as these would 
doubtless spring up from the lifeless bones. But oblivion has 
for many generations brooded over these voiceless remains. 
Their story belongs to the domain of fancy and imagination. 
Poetry has woven it into an enchanting ballad. Its rhythm and 
its polished numbers may always please the ear and gratify the 
taste. But history, the stern and uncompromising arbiter of past 
events, will, we may be sure, never own the creations of the poet 
or the dreams of the enthusiast to be her legitimate offspring. 

Half a century has now elapsed since the sagas have been 
accessible to the English reader in his own language. No 
labor has been spared by the most careful, painstaking, and 
conscientious historians in seeking for remains which can be 
reasonably identified as the work of the Northmen. None what- 
ever have been found, and we may safely predict that none will 
be discovered, that can bear any better test of their genuineness 
than those to which we have just alluded.’ | 


should find their final resting place in this Museum is interesting in itself, and calls up 
in imagination the history of the bits of metal of which they are made. Probably some 
early emigrant brought from Europe a brass kettle, which by barter, or through the 
vicissitudes of those early days, came into the possession of an Indian of one of the New 
England tribes and was by him cut up for ornaments, arrow points, and knives. One 
kind of ornament he made by rolling little strips of the brass into the form of long, 
slender cylinders, in imitation of those he had, probably, before made of copper. These 
were fastened side by side so as to form an ornamental belt, in which he was buried. 
Long afterwards, his skeleton was discovered and the brass beads were taken to be 
portions of the armor of a Norseman. They were sent, with other things found with 
them, to Copenhagen, and the learned men of the old and new world wrote and sung 
their supposed history. Chemists made analyses and the truth came out; they were 
brass, not bronze nor iron. After néarly half a century had elapsed these two little 
tubes were separated from their fellows, and again crossed the Atlantic to rest by the 
side of similar tubes of brass and of copper, which have been found with other Indian 
braves ; and their story shows how much can be made out of a little thing when fancy 
has full play, and imagination is not controlled by scientific reasoning, and conclusions 
are drawn without comparative study.” Vide Twentieth Annual Report of the Pea- 
body Museum, Vol. Ul, p. 543- 

In an article on “ Agricultural Implements of the New England Indians,” Professor 
Henry W. Haynes, of Boston, shows that the Dutch were not allowed to barter with the 
Pequots, because they sold them “ kettles” and the like with which they made arrow- 
heads.” Vide Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. XXl, p. 439. 
In later times brass was in frequent, not to say common, use among the Indians. 

1 There are in many parts of New England old walls and such like structures, appar- 
ently of very little importance when they were originally built, never made the subject 
of record, disused now for many generations, and consequently their origin and purpose 
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It is the office and duty of the historian to seek out facts, to 
distinguish the true from the false, to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, to preserve the one and to relegate the other to the obliv- 
ion to which it belongs. 

Tested by the canons that the most judicious scholars have 
adopted in the investigation of all early history, we cannot 
doubt that the Northmen made four or five voyages to the 
coast of America in the last part of the tenth and the first part 
of the eleventh centuries ; that they returned to Greenland with 
cargoes of grapes and timber, the latter a very valuable com- 
modity in the markets both of Greenland and Iceland; that 
their abode on our shores was temporary ; that they were most- 
ly occupied in explorations, and made no preparations for estab- 
lishing any permanent colony ; except their temporary dwell- 
ings they erected no structures whatever, either of wood or of 
stone. We have intimations that other voyages were made to 
this continent. but no detailed account of them has survived to 
the present time. 

These few facts constitute the substance of what we know of 
these Scandinavian discoveries. Of the details we know little: 
they are involved in indefiniteness, uncertainty, and doubt. The 
place of their first landing. the location of their dwellings, the 
parts of the country which they explored, are so indefinitely 
described that they are utterly beyond the power of identifica- 
tion. 

But I should do injustice to the subject to which I have vent- 
ured to call your attention, if I did not add that writers are not 
wanting who claim to know vastly more of the details than I 
can see my way clear to admit. They belong to that select 
class of historians who are distinguished for an exuberance of 
imagination and a redundancy of faith. It is a very easy and 
simple thing for them to point out the land-fall of Leif, the 
river which he entered, the island at its mouth, the bay where 


have passed entirely from the memory of man. Such remains are not uncommon: 
they may be found all along our coast. But there are few writers bold enough to assert 
that they are the work of the Northmen simply because their history is not known, 
and especially since it is very clear that the Northmen erected no stone structures what- 
ever. Those who accept such palpable absurdities would doubtless easily believe that 
the “ Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Goodwin Sands.” 
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they cast anchor, the shore where they built their temporary 
houses, the spot where Thorvald was buried, and where they 
set up crosses at his head and at his feet. They tell us what 
headlands were explored on the coast of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and what inlets and bays were entered along the 
shores of Maine. The narratives which they weave from a fer- 
tile brain are ingenious and entertaining: they give to the sagas 
more freshness and greater personality, but when we look for 
the facts on which their allegations rest, for anything that may 
be called evidence, we find only the creations of an undisci- 
plined imagination and an agile fancy. 

It is, indeed, true that it would be highly gratifying to believe 
that the Northmen made more permanent settlements on our 
shores, that they reared spacious buildings and strong for- 
tresses of stone and mason work, that they gathered about them 
more of the accessories of a national, or even of a colonial ex- 
istence ; but history does not offer us any choice: we must take 
what she gives us, and under the limitations which she imposes. 
The truth, unadorned and without exaggeration, has a beauty 
and a nobility of its own. It needs no additions to commend it 
to the historical student. If he be a true and conscientious 
investigator, he will take it just as he finds it: he will add \ 
nothing to it: he will take nothing from it. 








LETHE. 


The time was summer, and the day was long ; 
In idleness too sweet for speech or song, 
I drifted slow upon the gleaming river, 
Close by the shore, where birch and maple vied 
With their cool shade the sun’s high course to hide, 
No thought came near, the languorous peace to mar, 
Of faultless toils, that seam and scar 
The soul, till from life’s drear endeavor 
It glad would turn; but each loss brings 
Still greater need upon its hopeless wings. 
Alone for one short hour upon the waveless stream, 
While life lived only as a nameless dream ;— 
With reckless joy still vet my pulses quiver, 
As through weary days, with care sore prest, 
Come glimpses of that hour of dreamful rest. 
Avice Freese Durer. 


Nore. This number of the Granite Monrtuty, on account of 
unavoidable delays which the publisher was unable to overcome, 
was printed in January, 1891, long after it was due. This fact 
will account for the insertion of the address of Hon. Cuarves H. 
Burns, as well as for the argument of Ex-Gov. Davin H. Goop- 
ELL before the Judiciary Committee of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature. The articles themselves require no apology. 











